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... wonderful “busy books” 
for very young Catholic boys and girls 
— written just for them by the 


beloved Maryknoll Sisters! Wis) 


Size 11°'x8'2' 


Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Archbishop of New York 


HE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little 
ones — children from three to six. Stories... pictures .. 

cut-outs animals songs... games. Everything chil- 

dren love — a whole colorful series with a new issue mailed to 


your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself 
and you can. Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy 
Teaches as it Entertains—Printed Throughout in Full Color 
THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX is ideal because it 
teaches while it entertains. It instills Catholic ideals, and helps 
the small children to grow in mind and spirit in that strange 
and fascinating new world of religion. The pictures are a 
delight, bright, gay, full of glowing colors... and the charac- 
ters so vivid they seem to make each story come alive. 
Helps Mother, too! 

Here’s the answer to endless questions which small children 
ask: Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security . . . creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Reading a beautiful book, or being read to, encourages chil- 
dren’s powers of concentration, especially in these days of 
poured-in entertainment and you can just picture the little 
ones’ delight with full-color pictures by world-famous chil- 
dren’s artists! There’s nothing — no nothing — quite like some- 
thing of their very own! There are not too many words on a 
page, and each copy is printed on pure white paper in nice, 
big, easy-to-read type. The covers are made of linen-finish 
stock, sturdy enough to stand up under lots of hard wear 







a SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 


FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 
a ® No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 

fA Pay Only for Copies 
Actually Received 
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paper, sturdy covers. 


Their very own series... 
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A Message from His Holiness Pope Pius XIi 


“Even before going to school, a child looks at picture books whose mem 
ory will be with him for the rest of his life. There is good reason to take 
great interest in the first influences to which a child is subjected. The 
influences of books is not the least of these. God grant that the child’s clear 
eyes may be fixed on beautiful pictures and that his imagination and 
memory may be nourished by beautiful stories adapted without any fool 


ishness to the freshness of his soul.” —Pius P. P. Xil 


How to Join THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift- 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed every ten days. There will be 24 different 
copies in all at only 35¢ each — a wonderful bargain in hun 
dreds of happy, busy hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


A FREE GIFT 


Take the first 


introductory FOR THE CHILDREN 
copy for ee ee 


send you absolutely FREE.. 
a charming miniature of the 
Boy Jesus designed by the 
famous wood carvers of Ober- 
ammergau. This beautiful keep- 
sake is yours to keep always! 





© MCMLVII TREASURE BOX 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 48 W. 47th St., N. Y. 
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s00KS LIKE THESE AT SAVINGS -- AND A SPECIAL 4%xee PREMIUM! 










Inviting you to join America’s 
leading Catholic book club and 


receive this beautiful Missal FREE! 

‘emake this offer solely to acquaint you with the many advantages 
{belonging to America’s leading Catholic book club — ‘The Cath- 
jc Literary Foundation. The Saint Joseph Daily Missal, shown 
re, will be yours as a gift, just for joining at this time. We'll send 
to you by return mail as your free enrollment premium and it 
il be only the beginning of many money-saving benefits you'll 
jy. AS a member you will receive discounts up to 40% on 
oithly selections, plus a free book dividend every time you buy 
at books. You need never take a book you don’t want. Only 
we you indicate you want will come to you, and even these are 
it on five days’ approval with return privileges. 


HE ONLY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB THAT OFFERS YOU 


ll THESE BENEFITS: SAINT JOSEPH 
A beautiful free premium upon enrollment! 

An outstanding feature selection each month, offered at only 

$3.00 although regular price may be as high as $4.95. This DA | LY M | S SAL 


means savings up to 40% on a single book! 
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HU llustrated Forecast magazine sent monthly free of charge, (Including revised Mass rubrics and new 
; describing the monthly selection and other new approved Holy Week liturgy) 
dren Catholic books as well. The Saint Joseph Daily Missal contains the 
gift- [PAbook sharing plan by which you receive one free book for complete = oe each - sea nan ne 
ac act daily missal you'll use with rs 
eee wery four books purchased. These free books are worth up posing ‘Gaels ice vy oP it includes the most 
—_ '» $6.95 and chosen carefully from publishers’ current lists. recent liturgical changes in the Mass rubrics and 
ii . . 4 Ls » of > « > q ate " 
To enjoy these and other advantages of the club you need buy Holy Week services, and modern Confraternity 
only four books duri th apron th fulfill translation of Epistles and Gospels. Also a treas- 
TUALLY ‘ Oxs Curing the nex elve months, to fulfill mem- ary of popular prayers and devotions and pages of 
bersh 7. — 
ship agreement. beautiful illustrations, many of them in full color. 
l CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION 400 N. Broadway Milweawkee 1, Wis. 
i 
o 
N cies eet! have checked as my 6 You may enter my name as a member of The Catholic Literary Foundation and : 
hited leer, Merstand that 1 will be e send me free the St. Joseph Daily Missal. | need purchase only four books during 
cnn ea the next twelve months to fulfill our agreement, after which time | may cancel 1 
r ae eran OF ST. THERESE OF e if | wish. A free book dividend will be sent to me after every fourth purchase as : 
lar Price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 e long as | remain a member. ! 
poy JOURNAL, Thomas Merton © Mr. H 
“wer price, $3.75; members’ price, $3.00 e Wires = S50 o/s ceeaa Pan eee ete tw Cais Rothc vs a San dha Sua ides ow xb aincteles i 
Fwcdom AND A CROSS, Helene ° Miss (Please print) : 
| gulor price, $3.75; members’ price, $3.00 e MAING isc oeales é VeWe@ SUE Soewens SadecSee sweeten dade hs6 aeebtes evs seetenee 
+ YOU, Rev. M Raymond td i 
Brg City ..ccccvvccsesecsccccs Cr Zone..... SEIS wig deca: 6ie.m water aacdia 
| avlar Price, $4.50; members’ price, $3.00 e "y ; 
v4 ry FIRE, Helen C. White - Occupation ..... setteeeeeeeeees Dee eeees seeeeees ae Age, if under 21... veeee 
‘ Price, $3.95; members’ price, $3.00 (This offer good only in U. S., its possessions, and Canada.) (S-2-59) 4 
SS SITS TI AM ES ot 5 AED ERR NIA ESAT ON | 9h aOR RE IO re 





CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


I am glad that I prefaced my inten 
with Christopher Dawson (December 
admitting my inexperience as an ing 
viewer. I did, in fact, misrepresent \; 
Dawson on one point. He had been gj 
cussing Paul Tillich and Reinhold Nieby 
By misunderstanding which of them 
meant by the word “he,” I made him 
“Tillich is a sort of Protestant Maritaiy 
when he meant Reinhold Niebuhr, 


F, J MM 





New York, N. Y. 


Thank you for your kindness in send 
me the copy of THE SIGN which include, 
the provocative conversation between Fr 
Sheed and Christopher Dawson. I read 
with great interest as an illustration of 


...now linked by IRISH AIR LINES Tieely mints coam shaongh eal 


ideas. 





NATHAN M. Py 
Presi 
HARVARD UNiverg 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 





e LOURDES, France e FATIMA, Portugal We would like to congratulate you 
this month's issue of THE SIGN and 
e MONSERRAT, Spain e KNOCK, Ireland particular the interview with Christo, 
| Dawson. 
¢ ROME, The Eternal City + PARIS, (La Rue du , oun QA 
New York, N. Y. 


Europe’s Shrines and Holy Places are only hours | Deeply gratified to learn Christ 
Dawson considers Thornton Wilder's Geog 
Brush to be “one of the great spit 
in Super-Constellation comfort. From New York figures.” (December, p. 35 

\ review at the time in one of our G 
olic publications said Brush “prac 


away ...Wwhen you fly there by IR1sH Air LINEs, 


or Boston, fly overnight via Shannon to Dublin. 


Then continue by speedy jet-prop Viscount to what praia for religion in some arc 
F _ Heaven's My Destination was the name 
Lourdes, Lisbon*. Barcelona, Paris and Rome. the -book. 


WituiaM H. Ds 


$< —$$SS==— SEATTLE, WASH. 
ECONOMY CLASS > Dublin...Gateway to Europe <= 


Round Trip Fares (from April! 1) 








from NewYork — from Boston == | AMINDA WILKINS 
Shannon $417.60 $408.60 = sical h the kind pie 
Dublin $434.60 $425.60 -7 = appreciatec very much the vi 
Lourdes $535.90 $526.90 about me which appeared in the Decemis 


= | issue of THE SIGN (page 57). 1 would lik 

Barcelona $535.90 $535.90 5° 
SHANNON DUBLIN : ver re s orstanding ( 

Sons $535.90 $526.90 -_ Wi : however, to correct a misunderstanc¢ 


BRISTOL : cerning discrimination in Missouri. 
ween i , i ‘ver experienced 
Paris $502.20 $493.20 = It is true that I neve! expet c 99 
prejudice or discrimination because 0 
her banpc ts ctoegeal race in the Church which I attende 


Fares subject to LATA and Govt. approval. — : Missouri or in the neighborhood in whl 


Rome $596.90 $587.90 


I was reared. However, the laws of thes 
of Missouri did discriminate against 
(Continued on page 6) 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, or: al _e 


THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited © 
published at Union City, N. J by the - 


Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions Ree a 
H scription price $3.00 per year, in advance; sing® “ 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 5c. Canada, $3.00 a year: Foreign, $8.00 04 ™ 
Phone: PLaza 1-5040 Second Class Postage paid at Union City, - Met 
at additional mailing offices, under the Act of M# 


Statler Hilton Hotel, 70 Arlington Street, Boston 1879. Accepted for mailing at special rates of PS 


RB Y- 


Phone: HUbbard 2-2025 provided for in Par. 4—Bec. 538, At Samay 
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IMAGINE... A 
SUNDAY MISSAL 
THAT READS 
JUST LIKE AN 


It’s the Arcee og OROMART BOOK 
EASIEST-T0-USE 
SUNDAY MISSAL ie Se Bey 
EVER PUBLISHED! = : — ce. | See Aenea 








No turning back and forth! 
So handy — it’s the ideal 
Sunday Missal for Catho- 
lics of all ages! 





CG ig 1344 pages. 442 x 6% 
: ta SING “Yigg jf ' EDITED BY REV. H. HOEVER, 
fe oO j S. O. CIST., PH. D. 


You've never seen 
anything like the 
amazing NEW 


Saint Joseph 7 4_ <= 
ONTINUOUS SuNDAY MISSAL 


CHECK THESE GLORIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


* N -turni foll he Priest! * Each M 
g OUTSTANDING FEATURES 2a IN FULL COLOR © more page-turning to follow the Priest ac ass 


y COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS .. . absolutely no references from 
of the NEW Sunday Missal the Prayers at the beginning to the end of each Sunday Mass! 
tata — ws = ee * Once you have used if . . . you will never be 
+ ng amet? without this Missal at Mass! 








REGULAR 
ARTCRAF} 
EDITION 


$ 59 


DELUXE LEATHER 
EDITION — $12.50 
Rich yon flex 




































. Absolutely NO TURNING of pages to fol- 
low the Priest at Mass. 
.Every Sunday and Feast Day Mass is 
complete from Prayers at the Foot of the 
Altar to the Last Blessing. The appropri- 
ate prayers are repeated for each Mass. 
-Each Gospel is illustrated by an entirely 
new inspiring illustration. 
.Asimplified explanation for each Sunday 
and Holy Day Mass. 
. The Official Confraternity Text (word for 
word as read from the pulpit) is used for 
all Epistles, Gospels and Psalm verses. 
6. Magnificently illustrated with 54 full 
color illustrations— 

1. The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 

2. The Stations of the Cross 

3. The Holy Rosary 

4. The Promises of the Sacred Heart 
7. Large, easy-to-read type. 
8. Attractive Format. No other Sunday 

Missal like it has ever been published. * 

9. Includes General Prayers, Litanies, Pray- 


i : \3 oh —— CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. a 

ers before Confession, Communion, etc. - 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. > - at 
Ss ae ee ee ee ee ee 

YOURS TO EXAMINE FOR 10 DAYS! [Ficatnouc crartsmen Guin, inc. 1 


» 0 
ABSOLUTE LY FREE 3 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y: Dept. S-2 i 


Send no money for your newly-published Saint Jo- § Please rush me my Saint Joseph Continuow sal for my FREE §j 
seph Continuous Sunday Missal. Simply mail the 10-day EXAMINATION. If not deligh 


AT LAST ...a magnificent new Sun-_ brated. Now you can easily follow 
day Missal that lets you follow the the Priest and pray the Mass with 
Holy Mass without having to turn greater joy and attention. Imagine 
back and forth to follow the Priest the pleasure of owning this beau- 
at Mass! Yes,each Massiscomplete _ tifully bound and printed Missal, 
and continuous... word for word... with 54 full color illustrations show- 
from the Prayers at the Foot of the ing... The Holy Sacrifice of the 
Altar to the Last Blessing! It’s the Mass, the Stations of the Cross, the 
Ideal Missal for Catholics of allages! Mysteries of the Holy Rosary, and 
the Promises of the Sacred Heart 
Think how much richer your par- .. plus 70 black and white illustra- 
ticipation will be when you can stop _ tions, all by world-famous liturgical 
worrying about losing your place artists. 
while Holy Mass is being cele- 


rn 


wo 


= 
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HIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII | 


tells you why you should 
have a Missal at Mass 


So that the faithful, united with the 
Priest, may pray together in the very 
words and sentiments of the Church ? 

































eturn my copy at the end 








ea : B of 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, I payments of only $2.00 a &f 
u J y y ves... examine : 
os ae i hg with doh of cae month until special introductory price of S$ paid. 
days without obligation of any kind. We make this FT Check here (1 if you prefer special DeLuxe Leather Edition at $12.50 
unusual offer because we’re so sure you'll be amazed 


at the beauty and usefulness of this magnificent new 
Missal. But we urge you to mail the coupon today! i NAME 
SEND NO MONEY. Pay only $2.00 a month after free examina- 
tion until total of only $5.95 is paid. $12.50 for the deluxe j eae 
edition, with rich maroon flexible leather, bright gold edges. I ADDRESS a 
Timprimatur of His Eminence 

o FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN | cry... ees aa ZONE STATE 

Archbishop of New York 


' 1 SAVE Postal & Carrying Charges by enclosing $6.00 in full payment ; 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! _ SiPAsagescMiiiiiiessiliilietelialanaaaiatcaiasdiaaie 
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PRAY THE MASS use a missal during 


‘WWWAND PER 
FRANKIE 


MY LENTEN MISSAL 


« EXPLAINED BY FATHER STEDMAN » 


with the restored Liturgy for Holy Week 











The complete new Lenten missal 


is now available in oné convenient, Spiritual Reading For Lent 


pocket-sized edition. The easy-to- 
use number system enables everyone a ee ae Sane $1.35 


to follow the priest at Mass every MY DAILY PRAYER 82 
day during Lent. MY DAILY BREAD -78 
"The use of My Lenten Missal at MY IMITATION OF CHRIST .78 


home makes for active participation 
in the Life of Christ’. 


MY DAILY PSALM BOOK -62 


MY MASS .78 
POCKET SIZE, 


84¢ 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL -68 


























Order From Your Bookstore or From 


THE CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 


5300 FORT HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19,N. Y. 








GRAND CANYON 
SUITE 


SING ' TCHAIKOVSKY: ERROLL GARNER 
ALONG SWAN LAKE %2:. PARIS IMPRESSIONS 
a GREATEST HITS “9 


The Philadeiptia Orchest:a H voL.1 
IT | 
MITCH MILLER AND THE GANG 


POP HIT PARTY 
BAY: DAMONE - MATHIS 
A LADS-LAINE con, 
OREY-BENNETT ‘fe 


Eugene Or mandy 


CHANCES ARE - TWELFTH OF NEVER 
NOT FOR ME TO SAY - WILD IS THE WIND) 
COME TO ME - WONDERFUL, WONDERFUL 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH.. ORMANDY PLUS 6 OTHERS 




















| MARTIN- PINZA Music Pn, am NUTCRACKER SUITE 
SOUTH PACIFIC of ‘ 


> om PEER CYNT 
VICTOR 


“* BOLERO 
HERBERT CLAIR DE LUNE 


PERCY FAITH 
and his orchestra 





NEW WORLD | 
SYMPHONY 
DVORAK 








RAY CONNIFF and roe 


'S MARVELOUS 


of these superb 12” |High-Fidelity| 


| COLUMBIA and EPIC RECORDS 
= S Ss EMPEROR CONCERTO 


yr VALUE. CASADESUS, Piano 
uP | 
To 2 ges sae a —_ ~~ 














REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS FOR 
MY FAIR LADY ONLY 


Original 
Broadway 

AU 
‘6 


if you join the Columbia Record 
Club now — and agree to purchase only 
5 selections during the coming 12 months 


You receive ANY 6 of these 12” records for only $3.98 


Your only obligation as a member is to purchase five selections with 
from the more than 200 high-fidelity Columbia and Epic records HARRY JAMES 
to be offered in the coming 12 months 


GENE KRUPA 

In addition, after purchasing only five records you receive a 12” LIONEL HAMPTON 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record of your choice free for every TEDDY WILSON 
two selections you buy 


AND OTHERS 
You enroll in any one of the four Club Divisions: Classical; 

Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 

Musical Comedies; Jazz 














a, MOZART 
m REQUIEM 

} BRUNO WALTER 

© MEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 
WESTMINSTER CHOIR 





ROSSINI: wittiam TELL AND 
BARBER OF SEVILLE OVERTURES 
DOWIZETTI: pauGuTeR OF THE 
REGIMENT OVERTURE 
SCHUBERT: maRCHE MILITAIRE 
TCHAIKOVSKY: mancne stay 














CONCERTGEBOUW AND 
van 
peepee LAMOUREUL ORCHESTRAS 

















THE DESERT SONG 


Each month the Club’s staff of musical experts selects out- NELSON EDDY-DORETTA MORROW 


standing recordings from every field of music... music that 
deserves a place in any well-planned library. These selections 


are fully described in the Club Magazine, which you receive 
free each month 


Armstrong 
Brubeck 
Clayton 

| Condon 
Ellington 
Gorner 


Goodman 
Herman 
James 
Jay & Kai 
Rugole 
Vaughan 





You may accept or reject the selection for your Division, take 
any of the other records offered, or take NO record in any 
particular month 


You may discontinue membership at 
any time after purchasing five rec- 
ords from the Club 


> MENDELSSOHN: 
The records you want are mailed . MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM 
and billed to you at the regular list Sg 2 
price of $3.98 (Classical Selections, i s ‘ 

$4.98), plus small mailing charge 


Mail coupon—without money—to re- 
ceive your six records 





EDDY DUCHIN ‘ 
STORY i * 





SCHUBERT: 
UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY 

STRAVINSKY 

FIREBIRD SUITE 

TCHAIKOVSKY 

ROMEO AND JULIET 

LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 





12 GREAT SHOW TUNES PHILADELPHIA ORCH. ORMANDY 


owe eee SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 6 records for $3.98 _ 
| comma @ RECORD CLUB, Dept. 257-1 CIRCLE THE NUMBERS OF THE 6 RECORDS YOU WANT — | 














TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
| Taccept your offer and have indicated at the right 
the six records I wish to receive for $3.98, plus small 
mailing charge. Enroll me in the following Division 
of the Club: 

(check one box only) 
jo Classical 0 Listening and Dancing 0) Jaz 
J Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 
lagree to purchase five selections from the more than 
0 to be offered during the coming 12 months, at 
regular list price plus small mailing charge 
every two additional selections I accept, I am to 


Teceive a 12” i i record of my 
choice FREE Columbia or Epic Bonus re 


IEE Ss scecccscasesevns ZONE 
CANADA: Prices slightly higher, 
e address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
the Ot to have this membership credited to an estab- 
| he golumbia or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept 
ptions, please fill in the following: 


| Mel's Address... 
| $ Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1959 


Columbia,” @: “Epic,” ® Marcas Reg. 


State. .ccccee 





1. Polly Bergen 

Party’s Over, But Not 
For Me, My Melancholy 
Baby—9 more 


5. ’S Marvelous 

Ray Conniff and Orch. 
As Time Goes By, 
Where or When, etc. 


7. Frankie Laine 
Jezebel, High Noon, 
Jealousy, 9 more 


10. Schweitzer—Bach 
Includes 3 major Bach 
organ compositions 


11. Johnny Mathis’ 
Greatest Hits 

No Love, Chances Are, 

Twelfth of Never, I 

Look at You, 8 more 


12. Grofe: Grand Canyon 
This vivid musical 
painting has become 
an American classic 


13. Doris Day's 
Greatest Hits 

Doris sings 12 hits — 

Love Me or Leave Me, 

It’s Magic, Que Sera 


14. South Pacific 
Mary Martin and Ezio 
Pinza star in this or- 
iginal Broadway Cast 
recording 


15. Sing Along With 
Mitch Miller 

You Are My Sunshine, 

Sweet Violets, Don’t 

Fence Me In — 16 

favorites in all 


16. Schubert :Unfinished 
Symphony; Mendels- 
sohn: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond. 


17. Desert Song 
Romberg’s operetta is 
still a joy to hear 

18. Beethoven: Emperor 

Concerto 

Casadesus, piano; New 
York Philharmonic, 
Mitropoulos, cond. 

19. Eddy Duchin Story 
Duchin plays The Man 
I Love, April Showers, 
Am I Blue?, 12 more 


20. Dvorak: New World 
Symphony 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond. 

21. $64,000 Jazz 

13 Jazz Greats per- 

forming Honeysuckle 

Rose, Perdido, etc. 

22. Mozart: Requiem 


New York Philhar- 
monic, Walter, cond. 


26. Tchaikovsky: Nut- 
cracker Suite; 
Ravel: Bolero, ete. 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond. 

27. Benny Goodman 

Let’s Dance, Sing Sing 

Sing, Avalon, Moonglow 

— 11 swing classics 

28. Romantic Music 
of Rachmaninoff 

Andre Kostelanetz and 

his Orchestra play this 

haunting music 


29. Roy Hamilton 

The ‘‘Big Voice’’ sings 
Unchained Melody, Ebb 
Tide, I Believe, 9 more 


30. Tchaikovsky: Swan 
Lake Ballet Suite 

Philadelphia Orches- 

tra, Ormandy, cond. 


34. Ellington at Newport 
Newport Jazz Festival 
Suite, Jeep’s Blues, etc. 
38. The Hymnal 
Norman Luboff Choir 
sings 12 beloved hymns 
— Let Him In, Sweet 
Hour of Prayer, etc. 


39. Firebird Suite; 
Romeo and Juliet 
Two colorful scores — 
performed by Bernstein 
and N.Y. Philharmonic 


44. Pop Hit Party 

A dozen hit tunes per- 
formed by 12 pop art- 
ists — Day, Mathis, 
Laine, Bennett, etc 


46. Erroll Garner— 
Paris Impressions 
Moulin Rouge, I Love 
Paris, Left Bank Swing 

—8 numbers in all 


48. My Fair Lady 
Original cast recording 
with Rex Harrison and 
Julie Andrews 
49. Waltzes of Strauss 
and Tchaikovsky 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Ormandy, cond 


September Song, House 
of Flowers, Bewitched, 
April in Paris, 9 more 


60. Music of Victor 
Herbert — Faith 
Dream Girl, A Kiss in 
the Dark, Gypsy Love 

Song, 9 more 

61. Rossini: William 
Tell Overture, etc. 

Six stirring overtures 

and marches 

62. Frank Sinatra 

A dozen songs — Blue 

Skies, The Nearness of 

You, Mean to Me. etc 
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Share {SIGN 


... with your Catholic friends. 


Now, during Catholic Press Month, share the pleasure 
of good reading with good friends. Send a free 
copy of The SIGN in your name. Fill out and mail to 
The SIGN, Room 102, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. 
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Address ________________ Address_ ——= 
City _____lone _State ¢  — —— __State. . 


Use separate sheet for additional names. LIMIT: 6 names to each reader 


Mail to: The SIGN National Catholic Magazine, Room 102, 
Monastery Place, Union City, New Jersey 











The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is || / Christian’; vi 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s fertile grapes Brothers imal 
are cultivated for The Christian: Brothers Burgundy. 2 | 
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of devoted men Ue Cooshon Brothers of €e are 


come Ne cree 





come the great wines of 


he Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago. Ill., San Francisco, Calif, 











because they provided for the S€paratin 
Negroes and whites in public educa, 
Thus, while my friends in the Neighbor 
in which I lived attended a high schog,. 
ten minutes distance from our home | 
cause I am a Negro I had to atten; | 
segregated school several miles distang fn 
home which necessitated a forty-five Ming 
trolley ride. 

Happily, my native state now UNderstapj 
the meaning of the Constitution of 
United States and the American idey 
educates its young people in UNsegregyy 
schools in the neighborhoods in which ti 
live. 











AMINDA B, Wi 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


PASSIONISTS 


Permit me to express my feelings 
appreciation for THE SIGN Picture § 
“\  Passionist Priest is Formed” wi 
appeared in your October issue, | yy 
sav it is one of the most interesting r 
instructive sketches which impress 
reader. ... 

A. K. SEBASTIAN Manayay 
TPRICHUR, INDIA 


CHILDREN’S READING 


I was very interested in the article “Og 
Illiterate Children,” by Dan Herr (qm 
ber). It is quite a shock to walk iny 
many modern Catholic homes and i 
books relegated to the halls or bedroomd 
maybe the closets. . 

Reading parents, who not only read ga 
books, deep books, but also read to th 
children, do make readers of their childrd 
But the funny thing is in this generationd 
illiterate children a reader is considered a 
oddball. . . . 

Mrs, Georcia Horrua 
NEw Paris, OHIO 


INTEGRATION 


If those who object to the integrationd 
schools would for just a few hours wad 
the men in the United States Armed % 
ices (who are strictly integrated) and reali 
that the safety of our beloved county ! 
not only in the hands of the white 
also in those of other races they would ® 
be so quick to cry “Crucify them! Crucit 
them!” 

WILLIAM P. Joss 
4 /3c USE 
CuHap, Serv. 8 
PEASE AIR Force BAsrk, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CANADA'S PEOPLE 


I am a Catholic college student and hat 
recently become acquainted with Tue Se 
Magazine... . 

I particularly enjoyed Mr. Wrights a 
“Canada’s People” (October). 1 was 7 
nate to have spent a summer with ; 
French Canadians while studying at 4 , 
versity in Quebec and certainly agree 
Mr. Wright in that these people are ne 





(Continued on page 78) 
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For Your Lenten Inspiration 


“HALLOWED BE THY NAME” 








FEATURING THE VOICE OF 


HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS XII 


Reciting the PATER NOSTER (Our Father) 


An Album of Catholic Church Hymns 


Sung by THE CENTENNIAL CHOIR 


The Finest Hi-Fidelity Long Playing (331s) Album Ever Recorded for Catholics 
Produced in Cooperation with the Radio and TV Office of the Archdiocese of Chicago 


FIRST EDITION if you would like to hear the voice of His Holiness Pope Pius XII in 
the privacy of your own home—if you would like to own this superb 


A COLLECTOR’S ITEM collection of authentic Catholic Church Hymns sung and pete “ 
outstanding professionals, complete the coupon below and mai 
AN IDEAL EASTER GIFT 


your order today! 














eee Se SS SS ED SS GED SE ees GER ED 
i 
You Can Learn These Beautiful Hymns a ee 
COME HOLY GHOST © COME, © COME EMMANUEL | aaa | 
AVE MARIA © SACRED HEAD SURROUNDED i! nee | 
AVE VERUM CORPUS HOLY GOD, WE PRAISE THY NAME | Gentlemen: | 
0 SANCTISSIMA JESUS, MY LORD, MY GOD, MY ALL I Please send me ............ record albums of “HALLOWED BE THY | 
HAIL HOLY QUEEN IMMACULATE MARY ; NAME.” I understand that each album is priced at $5 plus 35c for | 
mailing and handling, 50c more in Canada. Enclosed find (check | 
AT THE CROSS, HER STATION KEEPING | or money order) in the amount of $ 
WORDS to all the hymns are printed on the album jacket. Play | | 
selections a few times and follow the words . . . soon you'll | NAME (Pi Print) | 
Singing along with The Centennial Choir. This is a wonderful | siecle | 
way to learn Catholic Hymns correctly. Join your friends in | ADDRESS | 
Singing the popular hymns at home, at school, at meetings and | | 
ee The Portrait of the Holy Father on the jacket cover | City ZONE........ | | 
$ further inspiration to the hymns and is suitable for framing. D 











Announcing 


i Guide to 
First Complete 
sat Relations Written Specifically 
for the Catholic Home 











From the Foreword by His Eminence 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


Archbishop of New York 


“It is important that all married couples ap- 
proach the married state with the full realization 
of their holy vocation. 

“Since ignorance can be harmful to parents 
and children, men and women entering mar- 
riage, as well as those already married, should 
seek the cuidance not only of learned human 
sciences but the wise counsel of Holy Mother, 
the Church 

“The Catholic Marriaye Manual i itended to 
fulfill this need by giving an insig ht into the 
beauty of sacramental marriage, as well as by 
demonstrating the practical steps by which 
Christian couples can perfect their own marital 
union and fulfill the requirements of Catholic 
parenthood,” 











must be a permanent union 

. . How the sacrament can 
purify your love toward 
each other 


KEYS TO MUTUAL LOVE opposes | 








to accept your 





A CATHOLIC DOCTOR 
LOOKS AT MARRIAGE. (By 

J. Pisani, M.D 
Department of Ob- 
and Gynecology, St 


YOUR MATE. 



































PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


FOREWORD: By His Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York 








MARRIAGE !S A SACRED wna ze; CAUS@6 middle-aged man 
VOCATION. Meaning of your preventi reat t Happily grow- 
call by God Parenthood ing old together 
is primary purpose of mar- mete, Fon ae “and treat= 

riage Why your marriage PS 8 cate “UNTIL DEATH 


How to understand your mate tion Adopting children 


DANGER SIGNS 


Sympt C 





HOW TO get mag WITH 








The CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE MANUAL) 













By Reverend George A. Kelly with a Foreword and Imprimatur by Francis Cardinal Spellman, 


Authoritative guidance on the spiritual, physical, and emotional aspects of married lite, 


ERE IS the book that Catholic fam- 

ilies have asked for time and again 
—approved guidance on the many spirit- 
ual, physical, and emotional problems of 
marriage. As you will see in the partial 
Table of Contents here, the most intimate 
subjects are dealt with in an adult, forth- 
right manner. You'll find valuable med- 
ical advice on such topics as conjugal 
techniques, frigidity, pregnancy, child- 
birth, impotence; the Church attitude on 
abortion, mixed marriages. 

An entire chapter is devoted to birth con- 
trol and the rhythm method. This method 
is explained in detail, with the complete 
facts about Dr. John Ryan’s improved 
thermal method of cycle determination. 





Covers Every Aspect of Marriage 
Every aspect of marriage is covered— 
the spiritual and emotional as well as the 
physical. The author, Reverend George 














DO YOU PART.” 
Divorce evil 

When Catholic 
marriages are in- 
valid The Paul- 
ine Privilege 

Costs of ann ul - 








divorce actions 


IF YOUR MATE 
1S NOT A CATHO- 
Lic Why the 
Church opposes 

marriages 





dis- 
























A. Kelly, is the Director of the Ney 
York Archdiocese’s Family Life Bureay 
His guidance is based on his broad know! 
edge of everyday family experiences as 
well as the teachings of the Church 
You'll find practical, realistic advice op 
in-law troubles, money questions, prob- 
lems of parenthood—all of the daily hy. 
man difficulties of modern marriage. 

Valuable chapters on the menopaus 
and the techniques of preserving marita 
happiness in the later years make Th 
Catholic Marriage Manual as useful + 
older couples as it is to newlyweds an 
brides-to-be. 

Father Kelly’s wise counsel can hel 
you find the joy that comes only t 
couples secure in their knowledge, con- 
fident in their actions, and true to thei 
faith. A book of this kind—combining the 
practical advice of doctors and famil; 
counselors with the accepted doctrines of 
the Church—has long been needed. 


Examine It 10 Days Without Charge 


Because the publishers feel that this 
belongs in every Catholic home, arrange 





ments have been made to offer copies for te 


days’ free examination. You 
may obtain one merely t 
sending the coupon; n 
money is required. A cop 
will be sent to you ina pla 
wrapper. 

After ten days, if you de 
cide not to keep it a r 
reason, simply return it an 
owe st a Otherwi Se Sel 
$4.95 plus postage an 
dling charges as payn 
full. Mail the coupon | t 
RANDOM HOUSE. 
Order Div., Dept. me 
W. 52nd St., N. Y. ‘TY 
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No Surrender 


FTER the death of Stalin, there was a brief 

period of wishful thinking that the Soviet 

Union would co-operate with the rest of the 
world in seeking peace. Events since that time, and 
especially recent events, show how vain was any 
such hope. 

The Reds are stepping up their pressure all over 
the world. There is hardly a spot they are not prob- 
ing, seeking to discover weak points in the Western 
defense. They are mounting offensives on the diplo- 
matic, political, economic, and propaganda fronts 
and are backing them up with military threats. 

Until quite recently, some observers were pre- 
dicting that there was a cooling of friendship, even 
a latent hostility, between Peiping and Moscow. 
Now we see them working in complete harmony 
to upset the harmony of the rest of the world. For 
a time, some experts were predicting mass risings 
of the enslaved peoples of China and Russia. As 
it matter of fact, there isn’t any trustworthy evi- 
dence that they aren’t content with their lot—never 
having known anything better. 

There isn’t any reason to believe that Moscow is 


restraining Peiping, as we heard some time ago. 


g 
Peiping is taking a tougher line than Moscow, in- 
dicated by the shelling of Quemoy and Matsu, the 
threats against Formosa, the economic and propa- 
ganda offensives in Southeast Asia, the efforts to 
stir up trouble in Korea and even Japan, and her 
attempts to bully her way into the U.N. 

Only a few months ago, the Reds were talking 
urgently about a summit conference and about 
eliminating nuclear tests and preventing a surprise 
attack. Now the voices calling for a summit con- 
ference are muted and the Reds have deliberately 
wrecked the conference on surprise attacks and are 
giving no real co-operation in the effort to stop 
nuclear tests. 

The Reds are stepping up their offensive in the 
Near East, the overland route to Africa. They have 
had considerable success, not merely in the United 
\rab Republic but even in oil-rich Iraq, until re- 
cently solidly in the Western camp. They are 
stirring up the Kurdish tribes in Iraq, Iran, and 
Turkey, and they have brought heavy pressure to 
bear on Iran to reject the United States-Iranian 
military agreement. 


Some of our friends are getting second thoughts 
about allowing us to construct missile bases on their 
territory, because of Russian threats of what will 





10 


happen to them in case of war. The same hol 
good for some of our Strategic Air Command hag 
Phis isn’t good news, particularly in view of th 
fact that the Reds will be producing an intercy 
tinental ballistic missile in) quantity within 
couple of years. 

For awhile we were congratulating ourselves th 
Europe was safe, and then came the Berlin bon 
shell. What Khrushchev told us in effect was { 
Britain, France, and the U.S.A. to get out of We 
Berlin and turn its 2,200,000 people over to t 





kind mercies of the Reds. To increase the 
frontery of his demand, he attached a six-mor 
ultimatum. 

The Western powers are in Berlin by reason 
Germany's unconditional surrender, which tras 
ferred the rule over Berlin to them and tot 
Soviets. The military agreement of June 5, 1% 
established an area of “Great Berlin” to be o 
pied by all four powers, and this arrangement 
confirmed at Potsdam. The Western Allies the 
fore are in Berlin by strict right and neither Sov 
Russia nor her illegitimate offspring, East 6 
many, has any right to attempt to expel them. 


E ARE convinced that the time has co 
to take a thus-far-and-no-farther _ sta 
and to make it clear to the Reds that We 
ern rights and Western defenses are not to 
chipped away inch by inch. Now is the time to} 
into effect the lessons we learned from Hitler. A 
peasement doesn’t pay and only leads to war. 
There is a paralyzing fear of nuclear war in! 
West and for that matter throughout the wot! 
and the Reds are taking full advantage of it! 
whittle away at Western power and Western & 
fenses. Every time we back up and give in, we# 
weakening ourselves and strengthening the Soviel 
The final choice can only be war or surrende 
The sooncr we make up our minds and let the Res 
and the rest of the world know that it isn't # 
never will be surrender, the better for ourselves aM 
for the peace of the world. 
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CURRENT 


FACT AND COMMENT 








EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Like the venturesome sailors of old, charting new seas, dis- 
covering new lands, and opening up fresh fields for human 
conquest, the modern rocketeers seem to be successfully blaz- 

ing their trails into the re- 

gions of outer space. These 
The Roeketeers mysterious regions of the uni- 
verse seem to grow more expan- 
sive every time some scientist 
designs a bigger telescope to peer into them. Recent esti- 
mates conclude there are about 400 billion stars in our 
Milky Way galaxy and about 100 billion galaxies similar to 
the Milky Way. The extent of God’s creation seems limit- 
less. In view of the further adventures which may await 
the daring exploits of man, the recent achievements of the 
rocketeers appear all the more fascinating. 


The late Holy Father, Pius XII, had warm praise for the 
rocketeers. In September, 1956, His Holiness addressed the 
Seventh International Congress of Astronautics. He sur- 
veyed the rapid rise of the “astronauts” during the previous 
half century. He pointed out that while to many people 
their work had appeared fantastic and highly imaginative, 
yet the basic principles of astronautics had been logically 
formulated as far back as the turn of the century. He 
noted that the first liquid fuel rocket had been launched 
in the United States in 1926; that shortly afterward an 
organization of amateur astronauts was formed in Europe 
and a society of astronauts established in Germany; that the 
(American Rocket Society was founded in the United States 
in 1930 and the British Interplanetary Society was founded 
in 1933. The Pope reminded his listeners that the V-2 
rocket had successfully been launched in 1944 but unfor- 
tunately for purposes of war; that the First International 
Congress of Astronautics was held in 1949 and the Interna- 
tional Astronautic Federation was established in 1951. 

His Holiness had admiration for the intrepid conviction, 
the genius and daring of these pioneers in the exploration 
of outer space. He told them that the pursuit of their goal 
was noble and lawful; that when God commanded man 
“subdue the earth” (Genesis 2:28), He did not intend to 
limit merely to this earth man’s efforts at conquest, but 
rather “God has confided all creation to man and offered it 
to the human spirit, in order that this spirit, by pene- 
trating creation, might be able to understand ever more pro- 
foundly the infinite greatness of the Creator.” 


The Pope had a word of caution for the astronauts. 
He reminded them that space exploration and space conquest 
were, like all human activity, subject to the laws of conscience 
and the laws of God; that the common effort of mankind 
toward the peaceful conquest of the universe should bring to 
men a great sense of solidarity and community; an awareness 
that they all belonged to the one great family of God, chil- 
dren of the same Father. If their work should fail to proceed 
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Pope John XXIII, who has delighted Christians with 

his individuality and personality, visits prisoners in 

Rome’s Queen of Heaven Prison, setting personal example 
in his advice to pastors to extend spiritual efforts 
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in harmony with God’s law and a sense of dedication to the 
higher interests of mankind, it would only cause greater 
dissensions among men. 

All in all, His Holiness was optimistic of mankind’s latest 
venture and gave his blessings to the new work. 


The flash and roar of the sky rockets should not blind 


us to the ever-increasing importance of another mighty 


force in modern society. This is the force of public opinion. 


The power of public opinion 


has grown. Universal education 


Public Opinion 


has made people more critical 


ee aa 
and the Press in their judgments. 


Tremendous 

advance in communications has 
brought a better-informed public on the events of the day. 
Public opinion is the natural echo of those events in the 
minds of peopl More and more they refuse to be pas- 
sively led by their rulers. They have a sense of their dig- 
nity and importance. As the late Holy Father, Pius XII, 
remarked in his Christmas Message in 1944, “When people 
call for ‘democracy and better democracy,’ that demand can 
have no other meaning than that citizens shall be increas- 
ingly placed in a position to hold their own opinions, to 
voice them, and to make them effective in promoting the 
general welfare.” 

The Communists well understand the power of public 
opinion. Within 
their own borders they deliberately manufacture it, from 
cradle to the grave. They fight criticism the way a medical 
association fights germs. Outside their borders, they annually 


For this reason they seek to control it. 


spend billions on cunningly cooked-up propaganda designed 
to capture world public opinion. 

The free world also shows keen concern for public opin- 
ion. Nations engage in intense psychological warfare in 
order to woo and win world public opinion. In our own 
nation, Labor and Management are each aware of the grow- 
ing power of the third force of public opinion. Legislative 
lobbies for various causes seek to bring about a climate of 
public opinion favorable to their causes. Even jurists, who 
are supposed to serve justice over and above the fear and 
favor of men, are too often swayed in their decisions by 
the prevailing climate of public opinion. Local law officers 
enforce or fail to enforce clear-cut laws according to the 
local climate of public opinion, For better or worse, public 
opinion is becoming an increasingly more powerful force. 


The power of public opinion points up the responsibility of 
the press. There is nothing infallible about public opinion. 
Misinformed, miseducated, enslaved to irresponsible propa- 
gandists or ill served by an incompetent press, public opinion 
can become brutal, indecent, and tyrannical. Mob rule and 
lynch law are substituted for justice. 

It is the function of the press, not to manufacture public 
opinion, but to serve it well by accurately reporting events 
of the day; by responsible commentaries on issues of the 
day; by analyses of the daily news by competent writers 


truly dedicated to the common weal. 


It becomes ever more important for the citizen to be prop- 
erly informed on events, on issues, on public leaders. People 
should choose their reading with even more care than they 
choose their food or clothing. The newspaper or news maga- 
zine they read should be free from slanted news reports. 
found 
While allowing for a certain 
measure of personal opinion and disagreement in social af- 


Editorials and interpretations of news should be 


clearly indicated as such. 
fairs, readers should learn to choose their columnists and 
editors with a view to selecting those who most honestly 
and competently serve the common good of society. Such 
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The humility of all men before God is reflected in two 
striking scenes in Rome. Above, 23 new Cardinals prostrate 
themselves prior to receiving Red Hats; below, 39 

imerican priests make a similar act of adoration at their 
ordination. The Church has pomp, but simplicity, too 
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France’s new president, Charles de Gaulle, beginning 


seven-year term, carries burden of European as well as French 
unity. Here, he visits Algerian workers 
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Students at Mater Dolorosa School ir Holyoke, Mass., remove stat 
prior to building’s demolition because of fire hazard. The Chicago 


Ge sante which claimed 93 lives, may have averted deaths in 


; 
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Students in Topeka, Kan., learn 
about Japan by eating Japanese-style. 
Good method for teaching customs 


} 


African Little Sisters of 
went to Rome to cong 
benefactor, Cardinal Cushi 


GILLOON 

king sign rallies people to greater 
production. Westerners need to 
more about China’s development ee oe See 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


PRESS INTERNATIONAL 
: ; PRL T a : sa | HHRU HHH: amd 
Be 4 ' Halt y 


New ideas: 

left. Austrian 
orphans live in 
homes with “mothers”? 
who strive for 
normal family life. 
Right, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul shut-ins 
attend special 
monthly Masses; 
volunteers 
transport them 








procedure will help keep American public opinion well in- 
formed, strongly united, and jealous of the tone of respecta- 
bility and decency in every community. 


When the Teamsters Union declared that it was planning to 
organize public workers, and specifically the New York 
Police Department, the editorial roof caved in. Newspapers 
and commentators whipped up a 
frenzy of denunciation. — Fre- 
quent allusions were made to 
former President Coolidge and 
his handling of the 


Hoffa 

and the Police 
Boston 
police strike. The general conclusion was that it was un- 
thinkable that policemen should join a union. 

We think that this denunciation went too far. We have 
no emotional attachment to Hofta and his followers. We 
would not want to see public workers organized by such a 
group. Naturally we do not believe that a police force has 
the right to strike. 


But there are valid reasons for joining a union, even when 
there is no right to strike. Unions are more than economic 
pressure groups. They have an important function in bar- 
gaining for working conditions and in handling grievances 
for their members. While there must be discipline in a 
police force, this does not preclude a fair and _ effective 
grievance procedure. This latter should not be left ex- 
clusively to the individual officer and his superiors. 

One of the great reasons why unions were formed in this 
country was the prevailing autocracy in the nation’s fac- 
tories. Orders were peremptory and discipline was arbitrary. 
There was favoritism in the granting of promotions and 
choice assignments. No appeal was possible from layoffs or 
discharges. The correction of these evils was fully as im- 
portant as wages and hours in spurring workers to organize. 

\ strong public-workers union, even though denied the 
right to strike, can mobilize public opinion for the correc- 
tion of injustices. In New York City, for example, many 
public workers are forced to take two jobs in the effort to 
keep up their living standards. An underpaid policeman 
is far more likely to be tempted to accept graft than he 
would be if he received a living wage. These men need 
effective and independent spokesmen to present their case 
to the public. 

We would go further and maintain that many public 
workers should have the same right to strike as workers in 
private industry. The principle behind prohibition of 
strikes should not be public versus private employment, but 
rather the essential nature of the service. It would be 
disastrous today were a city to lose electric service because 
of a strike. By contrast, a strike by public workers whose 
function was street repairing would hardly be a calamity. 


At most it would be an inconvenience. 


It is unfortunate that we cannot find a substitute for the 
strike as a means of industrial protest. But the alternatives 
to the strike are not very acceptable. Compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes may be chosen as a lesser evil in occupations 
providing an essential public service. But it is not accepted 
by either management or labor as a normal means of set- 
tling non-emergency disputes. This is so because it puts 
in the hands of an outsider the right to decide economic is- 
sues that may involve enormous costs to company or union. 


It is wrong when labor or management forgets the public 
and its rights in any industrial dispute. But this wrong 
should not lead us to the equally false position of denying 
labor or management its rights to fight with all lawful 
means for its interests. 
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Views in Brief 


Living With Facts. The population of the wor; 
creased last year by 47 million people. Providing 
to eat for everyone is easily the biggest problem fxg 
humanity today. These are facts of gigantic imports 
Restriction of births by contraceptives is not the q 
The potential of nuclear energy in boosting food pp 
tion probably is. But hunger, misery, and poverty gy 
a more fundamental solution. Those with full stomachs 
got to build up a burning desire to help those with 
stomachs. And this involves more than just a theoretic 
to these general principles. Each of us has the responsibj 
to help the world’s suffering in some particular way, 
is justice—not to mention that history is full of “havegs 
who killed the “haves.” 


Unity. The annual celebration of the Chair of Unity Oe 
is a reminder to us not only of the great good we ca 
for the Church by our prayers but also of the obligation 
have to be concerned about the souls of others. The Chg 
of Unity Octave ts an eight-day period of prayer obsene 
annually from January 18, the feast of St. Peter’s Chair 
Rome, to January 25, the feast of St. Paul’s Convers 
Its intention is the reunion of all Christendom and 
conversion of unbelievers. It would be well if we leam 
from this annual observance to pray for this intent 
regularly during the year. 


Whose World? \t’s interesting to observe which count 
God chose to absorb the bulk of last year’s increase of { 
million people. Nearly half the increase was in China {i 
million) and India (six million), nations not particular 
noted for their quantities of white people. 


China’s Communes. The 10,000-word resolution publish 
on December 10 by the Central Committee of the Communi 
Party has put the brakes on reorganizing the country ini 
people’s communes. We will have to wait to see what! 
really behind this change. There is much in the resoluti 
to suggest that it was decreed to pacify the fears of i 
Chinese people themselves. Perhaps, as_ the Manchest 
Guardian suggested, “the most important aspect of the Ce 
tral Committee’s retreat is not its ideological and politi 
implications after all but its power to roll back a little fros 
millions of human lives the cloud of misery that was 0G 
hanging them.” The question is how little for how long. 


Afriea. The London Economist wrote recently: If a well 
of racial antagonism and economic disruption ... awails t 
people of Africa and turns them at last away from the Wes 
the judgment of history will record that men of Europe 
stock, Western culture, and Christian religion . .. 
not be trusted with the fate of a vast, innocent, and dee 
less continent.” See, as an application, page fifty-one. 


What! Lent Again? “I'll suffer in silence,” said the 1 
as he looked at the menu on Ash Wednesday and realins 
a lot of meatless lunches lay ahead. That's the PF 
heroism we like to see in the penitential season of Lent. Ths 
great thing about us Christians is that we take our relign 
really seriously. Christ suffered, so we suffer, too. We 
not having that extra car like the guy down the street = 
We suffer holidaying in Albuquerque instead of Acape® 
We suffer standing in line at the movies and the liquor st" 
We've got it tough and it’s getting tougher. 
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Dr. John C. Wu is equally at ease in Chinese garb 
at home or Western suit in Seton Hall University 


Aday with John C. Wu 
reveals how he 


discovered Christ as 


the bridge between 
East and West 


by MILTON LOMASK 





PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


ELM TREES, STRAINING the morn- 
ing sun, dropped a mixture of light and 
shade on the sidewalks of residential 
Reynolds Place on the northerly out- 
skirts of Newark, New Jersey. When I 
asked a lad, mowing one of the lawns, 
for directions to Dr. Wu’s house, he 
grinned. A dozen more steps, he said, 
would bring me to it. 

It wasn’t my first visit, but the others 
had been after sunset or by car with 
someone else driving. This was to be a 
special one. Dr. Wu had agreed to a 
day-long interview. In his low and 
rather hesitating voice, he had expressed 
himself as “honored” that THE SIGN 
should be interested in printing a story 


about “a man of no merit” like himself. 

If you haven’t met the “merit-less’” Dr. 
Wu through his autobiography Beyond 
East and West or one of his many other 
books, an introduction is in order. 

John Ching-Hsiung Wu is a convert to 
Catholicism, a professor at the Law 
School of Seton Hall University, and a 
member of the permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. 

A dozen positions of international 
proportions have been his. He has been 
a judge, presiding over one of the high- 
est courts of his native China. He has 
served China as a legislator and as a 
diplomat at the Vatican. He has taught 
comparative law in Shanghai and Chi- 
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nese philosop! rvard University. 


Portions of h ibit the tension 
Marooned 
its seizure 
ring World War II, 
Hotel 
vi h the Japanese mili- 
told they 

country and 
iked him how that could be achieved. 


ind clangor ef pv drama 
in Hong kon hertly after 
Jap Bi 
he was “invited” to. the 


by the 
Hong 
Kong for a chat 
him 


tarv. authorities They 


wanted peace with his 

“There is no problem about it at all,” 
was Wu’s prompt reply. “Simply with- 
draw your troops from China.” 

Lhe Japanese war lords were not im- 
pressed. Wu and a Chinese friend named 
a room in the hotel 
ind told to stay there. 


Francis were given 


At first they wer« 
ind fed well 


treated handsomely 
Then the food deterio- 
rated and Francis voiced the conviction 
that they would soon be executed. 
“Well.” said Wu, “the more hopeless 
we are. the more hopeful,” which made 
Francis laugh 

\ priest smuggled in some books, in- 
cluding a collection of pravers and Karl 
Adam's Christ Our Brother. Wu 


and re-read underlining 


read 
them, nearly 
every word. He and Francis turned the 
dresser into an altar and went through 
Mass. Just 


things looked most hoveless. they 


the motions of the when 
were 
suddenly released bailed out by a 
British statesman 
During the war Wu 
New 
Chinese. For a year he and his family 
lived and Wu worked in a 
stv” of a hut in a 


village The 


translated the 


Psalms and _ the Testament into 
little ‘pig 
Chinese mountain 
Wus were verv poor dw 
ing this period, “but happy.” savs Wu 
There was only one disadvantage \ 
fruit tree grew through the wall of then 
When there was a 
storm. the wind sheok the tree and the 
tree shook the house The lay 


when Wu could stand it no lenge 


mountainside home 


> 


Rushing into the hall. he lifted his cruci 
fix and gave the elements a piece of his 
ind 


“In the ] 


name of Christ.” he 
O wind 


ue know 


shouted 
I forbid vou to rage a minute 
longer! Don't 
translating the Bible? 
Wu 
cident 

vind,” 
tii¢ 

Dr. Wu 
skinned 
When he 
wt this occidental impertinen 


polite to laug! contents himse 





A frequent contributor to The Sign 
MILTON LOMASK is a freelance journal 


ist and author of several books in Farrar 


Straus & Cudahy’s Vision series 


Green tea is served by Wu’s wife whom he calls “Little Sister.” 
“Old-fashioned” Chinese, the Wus do not use each other’s first names 


that so 
matter cannot be of any 


a half-smile which 


ephemeral a 


suggests 


significance. 

It isn’t. One minute Wu is a vener- 
able ancient, as old as the bustling indus- 
trial city of Ningpo on the river Yung, 
where he was born sixty years ago. The 
next minute he is a scamp of ten. 

The scamp darts in and out of his con- 
versation, producing bits of humor as 
elusive as the bubbles on the surface of a 
woodland stream. He is describing, fo1 
example, a meeting of the Pope and his 
Cardinals. 
all the 


ruling 


For a time Wu's words convey 
solemnity of a meeting of the 
And then 


One of the Cardinals,” he says, “made 


body of the Church 
t remark that touched the heart of the 
Pope. The Holy Father burst into tears 
Whereupon the Dean ol Cardinals wept 
md then all the other Cardinals wept 
each in his turn, according to protocol.” 

You may not leave the presence of Dn 
Wu with your sides splitting with laugh 
ter. He after all. But 


ooner or later it dawns on you that 


isn't Bob Hope. 
mu have met an Apostle of Joy, an age 
less and charming man who, although he 
is received Catholic Church 
is still kicking wy 


into the 
Chtv-one vears ago 


is mental heels in quiet celebration of 


conversion. Wu recalls one occasion 


hen. suddenly overwhelmed anew at 


is good ftortune— in found 


havine 
Christ. he hied himself to his bedroom 


eive vent to his feelings in a series 


clowntsh acrobatics” on the floor 


For the last eight years he has been 
lecturing on jurisprudence to Law sen 
ors at Seton Hall. 


vom describes him as sitting behind 


\ visitor to his class 


little desk on a platform, clothing h 
fluent thought in impeccable Englis 

Wu's students are mature men a 
whom hold {[ull-is 
He says “they know far more la 
than I. I supply the theory. They su 
ply the cases to illustrate it.” 

Wu's teaching schedule, four hous 
week, permits him to devote most ol 
time to writing and lecturing. His ne 
book 


terials has taken four years of work 


women, most olf 


jobs. 


Jurisprudence: Cases and 
written, it would have run 1400 page 
Wu’s final job was to cut it in hall 
“The publishers,” he 
that would make it 
would appear that they do not hold 


explains, “s 
more wieldy 


high regard the physical strength 
American law students.” 

wisdom in Wis 
books and a spring-like clarity which 


There is wit and 


brings even difficult subjects well withit 
the ken of the general reader. Beyoml 
East and West is not. strictly an alle 
biography. [t is rather a record of Wik 
spiritual development. a book in the 
tradition of St. \ugustine—in short 
confession of the author's love for 

It is an endearing confession. One 
the things that makes it so is that® 
scems untouched by modern psych ( 
Granted that Sigmund Freud hash 


us understand and forgive one anew 
the fact remains that Freud and his 


riti fie 


) pack of ki 


JOVS Pheir world view ts a secular 


descendants are 


tanism with its mournful tendency @# 
i mean motive in everv human imp 
ind a neurosis under every bed. ; 
Chere is none of this in Wu. Hé 
what he 
and ha 


pains to tell us that 


in marriage was a mother 
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found an excellent one he couldn't be 
more delighted. 

1950 
De Soto owned and driven by his son 
Francis. Wu wears a neat American busi 


En route to his classroom in the 


ness suit. At home his garb is Chines¢ 
Joose blouse and trousers and cloth slip 
pers. Over 
robe for his daily trip to Mass and Com 
munion in the chapel of Seton Hall. 

That Wu should feel as at 


one garb as the other is symbolical. You 


these he throws a woolen 


home in 


are not with him long before you get 
the feeling that Chines¢ 
convert. having found the “bridge” in 
Christ. has arrived within himself at that 
synthesis of East and West of which he 
so often speaks. He is as 


this brilliant 


Chinese as 
temple bells. as American as the Rotary 
Club. 

While at the Vatican in the late 1940's 
as China’s minister plenipotentiary, Wu 
was invited by Moser. Cardinal 
Montini. the acting Secretary of State 
to present his family to the Holy Father. 
During the audience, Monsignor Mon 
tin’ informed him, a photograph would 
be taken of the Pope with the Wus. 

“Would it not be 


(now 


wise.” Wu said. “to 


forget the photograph? It might give 
future diplomats an idea. The Holy 
Father is busy enough without being 


called on by every new diplomat to pose 
for a photograph with his family.” 
Msgr. Montini replied that there was 


nothing to worry about. “To cite this 
case as a precedent.” he said. “every 
future diplomat must show evidenc« 


that. like vourself, he is the father of 


thirteen children.” 


Seven of the Wus’ thirteen are mar- 


wb Mi Revd de dete 
eieige 4 
AB ibbededese dea: 


— Masias ores 


35 te. Pieters: > Pin, 
ar sti shthbidiagig 
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The Wus’ thirteen children, ranging from 16 


Oo te hdd 
PE iors 


ried and living in various parts of North 
America, Latin America, and Europe. 
Wu, his and the 
live in a ten-room house on the 


wile, remaining six 
fringes 
of Seton Hall’s main campus. 

It is a Dutch Colo- 
Plastered to the window in 
the front door is a picture of Our Lord 
and one of Ou 


vellow house ol 


nial design. 


Fatima, circled 
by the words “Pray the rosary for world 


Lady of 


peace. 


Inside, the b go, oblong living room 1s 
dotted with many other homely religious 
and a 
Pius X11. with 


near the 


svmbols. large picture of Pop 
a citation to Wu. hanes 
front vestibule door. 

\t first glance the house seems to be 
built of books. Knee-high piles of them 
on the line the 


dining room beyond. 


walls of 

At the end of the 

living room a curtained alcove encloses 
g 


floor the big 


a more or less formal library, presided 
over by a madly-singing parakeet. 
We-—Wu and I—walk talk. ‘The 
walking is Wu's idea. He has a 
when an idea strikes him. of leaping up 
and taking off in all 
this 


and 


way, 


directions. He 
does even at lunch. Lavine his 
chopsticks on the tablecloth. he springs 
up and moves away a few feet. his hands 
folded into the sleeves of his blouse. It 
is as though the physical action helped 
him to find the words for his thought. 

Mrs. Wu joins us occasionally. She is 
a uniquely beautiful woman, and when 
she smiles. she smiles all over her face. 
She speaks no English. but she makes 
the guest at home in a universal lan- 
guage. At the table she extends 
her wine glass with a bright lift of her 


head. Vhe clink of our glasses and Mrs. 


lunch 





to 40. have kept Chinese customs while embracing Western ways 




































Wu's 
tongue. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu do not address each 


smile a 


Welcome” in- any 


other by their first names. This is 
customary amone old-tashioned Chi 
nese.” 

Wu called his wife as “Ni Chia 
meaning Little Sister. She caught his 
attention with a quick, sharp “Ah!” 


“IT myself can never speak of our Lord 
bv His first Wu says. it isa) 


other old-fashioned 


name 
wavs ‘Christ.’ | have 


Chinese notions. We Chinese aré 
clothed people The Chinese woman 
covers the whole of he person and the 


highe) In the scale a man Is the 
puts on When I 


a Christian. I had to get 


More 
clothes he became 


used to the 


barefooted fleure on the crucifixion. To 
this day I prefer to see people fully 
clothed. especially women, whose attrac 
tiveness, it seems to me. increases to the 
degree that their bodies are covered.” 
Hopefulness and concern are inte 
mingled in)’ Wu's comments on_ the 
human condition. He finds the con 
temporary mind. sick fragmented and 
trivialized.” “Modern man.” he wrote 
in Fountain of Justice by dismissing 
hell from his mind and losing the sense 
of sin. has made a hell of the world.” 
Not long ago Wu traveled to Rome 


to address the Second World Congress 
for the Lay Apostolate. The theme of his 
talk was one of several close to his heart. 
He discussed the advantages to world 
peace ol attempts to fuse the roundabout 
and intuitive outlook of the Orient with 
the direct and practical outlook of the 
Occident—a Wu, 


page 10) 


fusion, said that can 


(Continued on 
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From time to time in The Hour of St. Francis, a 
weekly radio program which dramatizes a super- 
natural solution for a frustrated life, such diverse 
characters as a gangland gunman, a Korean war 
orohan, Satan, and even St. 
finu their way into the script. Chances are their 
lines will come through the versatile voice of a 
51-year-old actor-announcer, Patrick Joseph Mc- 
Geehan. In fact, McGeehan has been “the voice” 
on the skillful, 15-minute drama since it began its 
run in Los Angeles in 1945. In the interval, the 
program has grown from 40 station outlets to its 
current peak of 615 stations in the U.S., 45 in 
Canada, and 17 in Australia. 

Often, McGeehan has found himself playing two 
or three roles in a single show. “Pat is more than 


Francis himself 


~ 


cats” OLE TITE IY Mitre 


Pat and Bernice McGeehan and daughter, Mary, 5: “Fashioning from tears and laughter a deeper truth for life” 


From Satan to St. Francis 


a talented actor,” says Father Hugh Noona 
O.F.M., originator and producer of the program 
“he’s a pillar of strength in every dramatic re. 
quirement, and a cheerful spirit wholehearted) 
spending himself for the apostolic purpose r 
the Hour.” For his service, McGeehan recently 
received the annual Peace Award of the Third 
Order of St. Francis (previous recipients hay 
been Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
Richard J. Cardinal Cushing, and Ralph Bunche). 

McGeehan’s career has been almost as varied 
as the qualities in his voice: from circus barker 
and apprentice seaman in the early days to a- 
nouncer for the Red Skelton and Art Linklettr 
shows. But helping to spread St. Francis’ broth 
erly love has been his greatest satisfaction. 
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Sarah Weadick: a life devoted to helping aliens find security 


A friend in need 


Many an immigrant to the U.S. has had some 
of the bumps and jars that go with establish- 
ing a new life smoothed a little by an ex- 
perienced and kindly traveler, Sarah Weadick. 
assistant director of the Department of Im- 
migration, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Although her Washington office is 
besieged with technical problems involving 
such groups as the State Department, Ameri- 
can consuls abroad, and foreign embassies in 
the U.S., Miss Weadick’s job stated plain and 
simply is to protect the future of new immi- 
grants. This is done by giving dioceses and 
parishes across the land information and a pro- 
gram for helping the newcomer on the local 
scene. Says Miss Weadick, who was awarded 
the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice by Pope Pius XII 
for her achievements: “I have always found 
trying to untangle the problems of the foreign- 
born fascinating.” 

Her seasoning in these complexities was 
gained at Ellis Island from 1921-24, a period 
of constant emotional upheaval as thousands 
upon thousands of migrants landed at the 
Island only to find that the quota for their 
country had been used up for the month and 
they would have to be deported. Miss Wead- 
ick had just returned from Red Cross duty 
Overseas during World War I to help NCWC 
start its immigration work. “It was pretty 
hectic trying to help aliens in those detention 
rooms,” she recalls. 

Through the years, her travels to Europe 
have brought out raconteur and gourmet 
qualities. Dinner at her apartment, say friends, 
is a rare treat. 
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ie Church in Mexico is making great gains — despite 


peculiar outlook of Mexican Catholics often criticized in the Ug 


] 


fri¢ nas said. 


* | ou’ll love it.” my 
pl 


vas spending a few days in 
Valle de 


little 
Mexico City 


Bravo, a quiet, end-ol-the-road 


town about 100 miles southwest of 
Phis particular evening we 
were sitting in the p 


hele) enypoving the 


tropical night and talking over the situ 
Mexico. “It’s n 
think 


COUTSE 


tion « the Chu in 
it Americans tend to 
pointed out. In the 
the conversation it evested 
with Fath 
parish to 


“You'll 


Was Su 


| spend i few 


davs 
Delgado in a nearby 
firsthand view of 


it.” thev repeated 
About five o'clock the 
found ourselve 


in the 


things 
next atternoon, 
s knocking at 
mountain 

Amanalco. in the diocese 


Father had gone off to sec 


the ladv who answered the 
But he 


out to 


formed us would return sh 
We went 


that 


wait in the big 


surrounded the church 
livestock 


and a 


vard 


variety of ind children 


dered about steady ww: 


American jazz (poor jazz in the 


place and hopelessly incongruous in tha 


place) floated up from a tavern 


cross 


the narrow street. An occasional native, 


slightly the worse for pulque, passed by 
for a handout. It had been a 


larly 


spectacu 
Amanalco. But the 


looked like al 


As we sat in the 


scenic drive to 


village itself lost 


cause, 
lenethening shadows 
smoking cigarettes and trying to make 


conversation, my enthusiasm for an ad 


venture that had sounded good the night 


before was waning rapidly, and I se- 


] 


cretly hoped the priest would be un 


expected] delaved 


But at 6:30 p.m. he drove up in his 


jeep. He was a surprisingly young man 


with a quick, warm smile which con 


trasted oddly with the somber surround 


ings. He would be 
padre 


few davs. “Alu 


delighted to have a 


{mericano stay him for a 
joked as 
“much work.” That 
night we talked late and I began to see 
that whateve 


might be 


with 
ho trabajo,” he 
we shook hands 
else his pastoral work 
it was clearly no joking mat- 
ter. His territory comprised 14 missions 
and a total of some 14,000 parishioners. 
“It takes me 
around 


most of my time to get 


with the sacraments,” Father 
Delgado said 
Each Mass in 


the parish church, he sets out by mule 


morning, after saying 


to one of his missions (none of which is 


20 


last morn- 
he saddled up an extra animal 


accessible by road). On my 
ing there, 


and | 


two-houl 


went along It was an arduous, 


trek over a rough mountain 


About 


alread high 


trail nine o'clock. with the sun 
in the skv. we cut sharply 


looked 


standing in 


round $a and down 


San 


precipice 


upon Matteo’s, lonely 
splendor in the middle of a corn patch. 
\n Indian who had been on the alert 
set off a couple of resounding firecrackers 
the parishioners know that the 
had arrived It 


event for 


was obviously an 


them. They came streaming 


the mountainsides and out of the 
rocky cornfields to fill the 
Father Delgado 


fered Mass preached 


church, 
heard confessions, of- 
baptized several 
children, ofhciated at a wedding, and 
could re- 


with the 


held catechism class before h«¢ 


lax over tortillas and chat 


people 
back to the 


in the afternoon. I felt I had some con- 


When we vot 


oquia 


crete into Catholic life in 
Mexico 


tual 


insight 
which is nothing verv intellec- 
moral- 
the 
sincerity, 


The 
their 


overlv-organized, or rigidly 


istic, but, nevertheless, is rooted in 


el lovalty. 


emental virtues of 


and impressively real dedication 


reverence the Mexicans have fo1 


priests is othe 


of the 


hard to match in parts 
With differ- 
Delgado is typical of the 


who serve the majority 


world. accidental 
Father 


clerey 


ences 
COUNTY 
of the 


“They are,” a 


the 


Mexican people. 


bishop said, “the backbone of 


country.” 
solidarity between 


In this bond of 


priest and people, we can detect a pri- 
Catholicism. 
bed 


for the more developed expressions of 


Mexican 
the 


feature ol 
It is the 


mary 


eenerator, fertile soil 
Catholic vitality becoming more numer- 


ous in Mexico today. In a sense this is 
a new phenomenon and to a great ex- 
tent the (which 
began in 1910) and the ensuing perse- 
through the Obregon-Calles- 


Camacho regimes. 


result of the revolution 
cutions 


“The persecution did a lot of good,” 
a Jesuit professor at the National Uni- 
versity related. “It almost completely 
did with anticlericalism and 
launched a number of new and creative 
forces in Catholic life here. The politi- 
not nearly so 


away 


bad as 
make it out to be. The 
government recently has taken a greater 
interest in social problems and, | think, 


cal situation is 


some would 


The Mexican’s passionate 
soul finds joy in 
the symbolism of the Liturgy 


admires what Catholics are do 
the field. For the most pan 
thev leave us alone. We have to be ven 


secretly 
ing in 


prudent, though.” 
“new and caer 
Catholic life 


the 
Mexican 


What are some of 
tive forces” in 
lo be noted: 

> \ flourishing Benedictine monasten 
It is one 
of the very few contemplative houses 
Latin America and an important center 
of the liturgical movement as well # 
the apostolate of the press. “It’s been 2 
hard struggle.” the director told me 
when I visited him, “but the county’ 
ready for us now.” 

More than 600,000 young people 
federated in a vast, country-wide me 
work of Catholic Action movements 
sophia de Valle, a zealous, forwan 
looking survivor of the underground 


in the diocese of Cuernavaca. 


days, has been chiefly responsible for 


progress on this front. 

Mass attendance is up and ince 
ing all the time, (although many are not 
regular churchgoers) . 

& There is a lamentable shortage df 
priests, but swelling ranks of sem 
ians promise great hope for the future. 
The foreign mission seminary in subut 
ban Mexico City (under the directol 
of American-raised, Maryknoll-trained 
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ean and simple lines of La Purisima Church in Monterrey produce an exciting and highly individualistic character 











Bishop te) with alumni 


Alfonsa Escalai 
in Japan and Bolivia is exceptional 
> \ 


(and in 


notable revival of religious art 


Ne ico seems to 


America 


many 


this respect 


be more idvanced — than 


Phroughout Mexico City and in 


other parts of the churches are 


i 


COUDTPS 


being built with clean, simple lines and 
concrete parabolas sometimes as excit 
ing as those of the Romanesque. Just 


ombination of Indian 
with Spanish 


as the ¢ crattsmen 


ivchitects. beg 


inning with 


the Conquest. produced an entirely in 


digenous church architecture. so today’s 
modern Mexican churches have a highly 
individualistic quality 


mission field in Bacalar, in 


lhe lay 


the southeast corner of Yucatan and a 


treipine school for lav missionaries in 


Guadalajara second largest city 

e Ih 
anxiously concerned with the challenges 
that 
Seventy pa 


emergence of an élite who are 
is Catholics and citizens. 
Mexico's 


practicing Catholics. 


face them 


cent ol young 
writers: are 
These are some manifestations of 


Catholic 
reflected in. the 


vitality in Mexico (which are 


recent naming of the 


country’s first Cardinal 


\rc hbishop Jose 


v Rivera of Guadalajara). From what I 


was able to learn in’ five weeks in 


Mexico, there are at least two other 


characteristics of even greater impor- 
tance. 


The 
\Jexrcano 


ado Sociak 
in 1920 
by the Mexican Bishops as the official 
field of social 
recall 


some of the deep differences that exist 


first is the Secretar 


which was tounded 


arm of the Church in the 


action. It is important here to 


American and Mexican Catho 
In the U.S. 
ity, but operate freely under a tolerantly 


between 


lics. Catholics are a minor- 


Christian government. Thus. they have 


their own labor schools. newspapers. 
schools, charities. and other social insti 
tutions. The Mexican Catholics are a 
majoritv—the country is, at least nomin 
ally. 98 per cent Catholic—but they 
operate under the surveillance (tradi 


tionally pretty tight) of a government 


that has for the most part been secular- 
In the U.S. it is up 
that is, 


ist and anticlerical. 
to the Catholic to prove himsel! 


to show that he is a “good American.” 


In Mexico, the Catholic is not expected 
to prove anything other than his con 
formity to party strictures. Whereas the 
the U.S. 
quering dynamism among Catholics, it 


situation in produced a con- 
resulted in apathy and indifference in 
Mexico. 

The Constitution of 1917 strictly pro- 
hibited the Church from taking part in 
any form of social, political or educa- 


tional action. Until 1940 the work of 
the Secretariado was severely paralyzed. 
Since then it has taken advantage of 


governmental tolerance to work—at first 


99 








more openly 


clandestinely and then 


in the fields of labor relations, rural life. 


scientific farming. education 


forth. 


hygiene 


and so Consequently, there has 


been a considerable (and altogether ad 


mirable) resurgence of social action in 
n recent vears 
Father Pedro 


ela lado. 


the Mexican Church 


I spent some time with 


Velasquez who heads the Se 


“We have quite a job here.” he began. 


We are supposed to be a documenta 


tion center, diffuse the Church’s social 


teaching social work. be a 


promot 


iaison between the different organiza 


tions, organize study clubs. publish 


books 


set up 


erams 


keep public relations balanced, 
new groups. figure out new pro 
but.” he 
that 


“why 


raised his arms in a 


eesture indicated some kind of in 


fravity 20 on?” 


I asked him what the central problem 


of the Church in Mexico was as he saw 


it. “It is.” he answered with the air of 
one who had thought about it a good 
deal, “to find and train lay apostles and 


leaders for this work of carrving out the 
papal encvclicals.”’ 

The 
tic of the Church in Mexico is devotion 


to the 


second fundamental characteris- 


Virgin of Guadalupe. It is im- 
possible to overestimate her presence in 
No 
revolution has ever succeeded in crasing 
The 
Virein is the land’s first hostess and she 
the 


the lives of the Mexican people. 


it and probably none ever will 


is also the first on hand to greet 


taxis. buses, 
Her 


hillsides, 


visitor. She is enshrined in 


stores, and homes. 


department 
chalke d 


into the matadors’ costumes and 


image. is against the 
woven 
invoked in all public fiestas. Almost all 
dealt 


Mexico, of 


writers who have with the culture 


and problems ol whatever 


religious or economic persuasion, are 


agreed that the one factor which has 


created and preserved Mexico as a na- 
tion has been the apparition of, and 
veneration to, Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

Speaking of the National 


the northeastern edge ol 


Shrine on 


Mexico City, 


F.S.C. Northrop (in The Meeting of East 
and West) could not have been too far 
wrong when he wrote: “Nothing to be 


seen in Canada or Europe equals it in 
the volume or the vitality of its moving 
quality or in the depth ot its spirit of 
religious devotion.” 

One of the most startling aspects of 
Mexican Catholicism is its ditlerence. 
The 


ately but is apt to make hasty judgments 


\merican visitor notes this immedi- 


without perceiving the depth that may 


not be apparent at first sight. The 





Co-editor of Apostolic Perspectives, a re- 
FATHER 


journeyed 


view of the lay apostolate, 
BERNARD MURCHLAND C-.S.C. 


through Mexico last summer. 


like 


does not eny ISO 


Mexican, most Latin Americay 
life as we do. Co 
sequently, his attitudes, customs, a 
aspirations are different. This is y 
religious context as 


one. He 


na well as in 


social is not impressed y 
organizational superiority; morality a 
pears to him to be the lesser part d 
religion; and he more often than ny 
ranks intelligence 


over virtue. This 


mentality is not necessarily to be ay 
proved, But it should not be used as a 
excuse to censure the Mexican’s whok 
religious outlook 
the U.S 


Phe dramatic symbolism of the liturgy 


as it frequently is jp 


appeals deeply to the Mexican and is 
part of his life to an extent rarely com 
prehended by the outsider. Because of 
this he accepts the mysterious, uncharted 
the natural and the 
supernatural with greater docility thay 


regions between 
one trained to a more rationalistic view 
Within bevond _ the 
trappings of superstition, there is a hard 
authentic 


of religion. and 


core ol religious awarenes, 
It is precisely because he is more pas 
sionate than calculating that the Mex: 
life religion ina 
manner that bewilders the stranger: He 
takes shortcuts, makes quick, intuitive 


can can assess and 


leaps, and prefers the direct rewards of 
skill 
This is at least a partial explana 
why, for example. he attaches 
profound importance to the sacrament 
Matrimony 
litthe more than a formality; or to take 


simplicity over in clear-cut argu 


ments. 


tion of 


of Baptism but considers 
another example, why he treasures dearly 


human ties but easily ignores his re 
sponsibility in. matters of social justice 

While such attitudes are quite impos 
authentic 


must, nevertheless 


sible to reconcile with an 


Catholic 
be recognized that the spontaneity ol 


outlook, it 


the Mexican’s quick mind and passion 
ate soul summon forth the highest quali 
In the matter ol 
friendship, no sacrifice can be counted 


ties of a human being. 


is more touching 
It is this 


sincerity 


too great, no loyalty 
no devotion is more lasting. 
loyalty and 


to what they love that, in the final analy 


deep quality of 


sis, provides the human explanation lor 
the Mexican people’s centuries-old fide! 
ity to the Church. Circumstances 
history have obliged them to sort their 
values into those that are fundamentl 
and those than can on occasion be dis 
pensed with. They are often impossibl 
puzzling in their manner of determining 
what is to be dispensed with. But thes 
are always recognizable by the values 
they never tamper with. Their pec ulial 
fidelity is, and it would hardly be argued 
a quality that reinforces their faith wit 
astonishing resources and perseverane 

How does the Church in Mexico lat 


(Continued on page 719) 
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THE PASSION 


AND THE SAINT 


Saints are not born. 


WHEN CHRIST DIED on the cross, 
He did not die for a select race, o1 
for a preferred racial color, or {6r one 
nation. He died for all without excep- 
tion. This does not mean, however, 
that God loves all men and women 
equally. Not at all. God has His prefer- 
ences. God loves best to whom He has 
given most. God loves most him who 
is best. There is a direct’: proportion 
between the love God pours into a soul 
and the consequent holiness that soul 
enjoys because of heroic response to 
God's love. Human sanctity, in its most 


basic form, is but the love of God 





They are fashioned on the cross 


Perfect 
human sanctity is but the love of God 


received by a human_ person. 


received in full measure, according to 
the capacity of the person receiving it 

God, then, has His favorites, because 
all men and women do not share equally 
in His love. Divine preferences, how 
ever, are not like human preferences. In 
choosing someone for a_ friend, men 
often risk slighting many a more worthy 
person. There are those who single out 
one person only to ignore others. All 
too often, small-minded people will dis 
criminate, become intolerant, and con 


fine their interests to pleasing only the 
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restricted circle. 
way. If He 


members of their 


God 


favors on¢ 


own 
does not act in this 


person He does not thereby 
lose interest in millions of other persons 
He has created. If He grants singular 


I le di ICS 


not thereby slight or ignore others. God 


honors and privileges to some, 


has a definite eternal plan in mind re- 


garding the human race and_ every 
member of it 
Now. who are God's closest friends? 


Naturally. the 
those who share in 
God 
But 
There are 


That 
the divine life 
the 


s to say, all 


saints 
and 


love ol through mystery ol 


grace. there are saints and 


saints. 


those, both canonized and un- 


canonized friends of God, who are now 


vision in heaven. 


saints who now 


enjoying the beatific 


These are the form the 


ranks of the Church Triumphant in 
heaven. 

But there are saints, too, among the 
Church Militant men and women 


enjoying the friendship of God through 
supernatural grace but during this pro 
trial on- earth. 


bationary period ol 


There is, however, a startling difference 
status of the 


that of the 


between — the saints in 


heaven and saints on earth. 
God's 


firmed in His grace: 


friends in heaven are now con- 


they can never los¢ 
their supernatural dignity as children 
and friends of God. Neither temptation 
nor sin, complaints hor cliscourageme nt— 
nothing can ever interfere with then 
eternal happiness in God. Nothing can 
His 


are His friends for all eternity. 


deform them into enemies. “They 


But holiness on earth is not possessed 


so securely. As long as man is mortal, 


as long as he is subject to temptation, 


as long as he can still merit, as long as 
he walks upon the road that leads to 
eternity, striving to reach God—just so 
long is he in a precarious stale able 
to lose, In a moment ol grievous Sin, 


all that God has so nobly and PCE rously 
wrought in his soul. 


That is why, even though we are 


permitted to recognize virtue in persons 
still living and to respect and reverenc 


them for this virtue, nevertheless we 
cannot append to them the ofhicial title 
Church 


only to those 


of “saint The gives this tithe 


othcially who have passed 


into eternity after a life of supernatural 


heroism on earth. Canonization is not 


an award, like a coveted degree, which 


a man enjoys here on earth. It is a 


post-mortem recognition of a heroic life. 
declare 


It belongs to the Church to 


that and 
For God Ss 


greater honor and glory and for the edi 


officially certain. men women 


are now with God in heaven 


fication of the Church militant, she 
singles out certain persons whose hero 
life’s work, whether hidden or public 
has left a vivid impression upon con 


temporary and subsequent society. 





When we read the life-stories of the 
ereat saints, whether canonized or not, 
particularly their autobiographies, we 
are inclined, at times, to justify our own 
mediocrity in comparison with their 
eenerous courage, by concluding that 
somehow they were different. Maybe 


they never suffered any temptation; per- 
haps that is why they were so faultlessly 
holy. Maybe they were made ol sterner 
stuff than ourselves, right from the very 
life. Maybe then 
sanctified 


start of their human 


nature Was betore they were 


born, and thus God protected them from 
all sin, even despite themselves. Maybe 
they lived their span of years walking on 
a cloud, knowing what we 


nevel poor 


mortals must endure, tempted and dis- 


couraged as We are. 


The truth of the matter ts this: saints 
are not born saints. (We do not speak 
here of Christ and Our Lady Saints 
had to be washed of all stain of original 


Like 


they incurred the wounds of original sin: 


sin) through baptism. ourselves, 


ignorance, concupiscence, a tendency of 
the passions to rebel against reason, ‘True 
enough, God gave them great graces, but 
these had to be heroically accepted. God 
did Fis them His 


part to declare to 


RPRAPRPPPPAAPAS oeeeeewee PAPA AAS 


e He who loves liberty loves 
other men, but he who loves power 
loves only himself.—Irish Digest 
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great friendship. God helped them to 


become saints. But they were not dis- 
pensed from co-operating with God in 
the work of then personal holiness. 
The saints. then, were subjected to 
the same temptations as we are. They 
experienced the same rebellion of the 
flesh against the spirit as disturbs us. 
Phev knew moments of discouragement, 


of frustration, of hardship, even of heavy 


sorrow and crushing persecution. The 
trials of many of the saints make out 
own look like a child’s holiday. But 
where we are inclined to rebel, the 


saints pleaded to God for extra strength. 
Where we display cowardice, the saints 
Where we 


complacency, the 


displayed heroism. become 


smug in our saints 


would be energetic and dynamic in thei 


zeal In those circumstances where we 
Escape from the cross, the saints would 
rush to embrace it. Particularly in the 
ereat mystery of Christ’s Passion and 
death, the saints were stirred on by the 


heroic example of Christ. In His suffer- 
ings did they seek both the strength to 
the Man of 
Sorrows and the grace to be made more 


be made conformable to 
and more worthy of the merciful love of 
the Son of God. 

The human 


will fathom 


God the 


mind neve 


the great love of Father flor 


His Divine Son, Our Blessed Lord, j 
that divine, fatherly love for a son ney 
lessened in the least degree after 4 
Word assumed a human nature, Thi 
indeed, is a great mystery for us to t 
to reconcile—the apparent, human ¢9 
tradiction of a father loving his son ap 
still willing his sufferings and death, }) 
God’s mind is not plagued with real 
apparent contradictions as ours is, 
saw the perfect reasonableness, acco 
ing to His plans for the redemption a 
sanctification of mankind, both to y 
and to accept the sacrificial offering ; 
Christ's death. In th; 


innocent ma 


Passion and 


terrible tragedy of an 


being hounded and condemned as 


notorious criminal, God the Father sy 
the final triumph of good over evil, 
the Son of God over Satan, of divin 
love over human hate, of God’s generoy 
the 


which 


limitation 
the 


mercy 
of that 


over and defec: 


Chris 


onveniently regarded as rigorous justicy 


enemies of 


The life of every saint is a sharing j 
this perpetual mystery of God’s love fo 
His favored friends, the saints. For np 
one can approach God to enter int 
eternal glory, unless he too, like Chris 
can show the gash of the scourge, th 
mark of the crown of thorns, the bruis 
of the defiant fist. the wounds of the am 
cifixion. This resemblance to the Chris 
of the Passion may not be a physica 


one. None the less, it must be psycho 


\ mar 
becomes a saint not by accepting merel 


logically and spiritually real. 


one preferential, fragmentary part 0 
Christ's example and_ life’s teaching 
but by accepting Him completely. Th 
entire dedication of a man’s life t 
Christ helps him to walk with Man 
John, and Magdalene even to the fo 
of the cross. 


For saints are saints, not because the 


are spared the ordeal of suffering, bu 


because they willingly accept in the 


own life and death the continuing 
mystery of the Passion and death « 
Christ. In offering to God the hard 
ships and sorrows of life, heroical 


borne in the name of Christ Crucifie 


they become effective witnesses of t 
enduring mystery of His Cross and Pa 
They themselves ol 


sion. assure 


glorv and the crown which will follo 
upon the ignominy and the Cross. It 
tating the Christ of the Passion, the 
become, more and more, the sped 
friends of God. Thus they prove to U 
world that there is no contradiction 
the of God’s love, which @ 


. - ° h 
will human suffering according to # 


mystery 


divine purpose. For the divine end 
every man’s passion and death 1s ! 


give honor and glory to God, to mé 


the joy of heaven, and, here and now, ! 
help wash an unclean world of the hea’ 


stain of its guilt. 
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FOR AN INTERNATIONAL confer- 
ence it was a phenomenon as rare as 
a Gromyko smile. But 
doubt 


there 
Soviet-bloc 
were maneuvering 


was no 
about it: delegates 
desperately—and 
openly—to get an American re-elected 
loa high United Nations post. 

rhe date was last Nov. 22. The scene 
was the assembly room of a boldly mod- 
emistic, glass-and-concrete building in 
Paris—the new, $9-million headquarters 
of the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization. The 
order of the day was the election of 
UNESCO's fourth Director-General for 
aterm of six years. 

Soviet delegates, let it be said, were 
hot voting so much for their candidate, 
utgoing Director-General Luther H. 
Evans, as against another candidate. 
this was a blue-eyed, 48-year-old 
Italian, supported by most delegations, 
including the USS., eventually 
elected by a 55-20 (with four 
ibstentions) . His name: Vittorino Vero- 
hese, 

On the 


and 


vote 





basis of personality alone, 
‘ronese would probably have won the 


election Without a 





single vote cast 








UNESCO’s 
GIFTED BOSS 


by ROBERT RIGBY 


ey 





UNESCO 
against him. Stocky, slightly stooped, 
with a ready smile and open manner, 


he has been a popular figure in Italy’s 
UNESCO delegation since 1948. He is 
a man of wide culture, has a quick, 
well-stocked mind and is fluent in 
French, Spanish, and English besides his 
native Italian. Brisk but 
is blessed with unusual energy and ex- 
ecutive ability, 


courteous, he 


having carved out 
simultaneous careers as a lawyer, banker, 
Last but not least, 
he had proved himself in recent years 
a skillful fair-minded 
(unanimously elected) of 


controlling 


editor, and educator. 


chairman 
UNESCO's 
Council, 


and 


Executive which 
meets two months yearly in Paris. 

But when it came to the post of Di- 
rector-General, Veronese, for all his 
personal charm and ability, had one 
black mark against him—if only in Soviet 
eyes. He is, and always has been, an 
ardent Catholic, the militant leader in 
many of the Church’s lay organizations. 

The record of past and 
present activities as a layman reads like 
the combined JWho’s Who entries of 
three or four outstanding Catholics. 
While still in his 20’s, he was named 


Veronese’s 
































A vigorous italian Catholic leader, 
Vittorino Veronese, is now directing 
the U.N.’s complex agency 

which works to better man’s lot. Peace 


through understanding is his goal 


Central Secretary of 
“Catholic 
sity Graduates.” 


the staunchly anti- 
Movement of Univer- 
Its guiding spirit and 
national chaplain then, Msgr. Giovanni 
(now Cardinal) Montini, has had a 
great influence on Veronese’s career and 


Fascist 


is a close personal friend—he officiated 
at Veronese’s marriage and baptized two 
Veronese children. 

When a democratic Italy 
the World War II, Veronese, 
despite his youth (only 34), was tapped 
for the key job of President of Italian 
Catholic Action. Closely linked 
Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s Christian 
Democratic Party, Catholic \ction 
played an important role under Vero 
nese’s leadership in Italy’s 
Communists out of the government. 


of the seven 
arose from 


ruins of 


with 


keeping 


\s if this were not enough for one 
man’s time and energy, he also taught 
the Catholic “Ateneo 
Angelicum” University in Rome, headed 
the Catholic Institute of Social Work, 
the Pius XII Foundation for the In- 
ternational Lay Apostolate (personally 
selected for this post by the late Pope) , 
edited the magazine Studium, and lec- 
tured widely. 


sociology at 
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This was the man whom Soviet-bloc 
members of l NESCO were not too keen 
to see at the head of the organization 
But for the vast majority of UNESCO's 
8l members. Veronese’s militant Cath 
olic background was not considered a 
hindrance to his carrving out the duties 
of chief executive officer with fairness. 
This fact in itself marks a noteworthy 
turning point, a new maturity, in 
UNESCO’s evolution. 








ol them about as useful (or interesting) 
as a pedant’s treatise on the three-tine 
fork. The organization, they said, was 
too inclined to measure its worth and 
usefulness in 


terms of tons of printed 
matter turned out each year. 

\n even stronger criticism, especially 
among Catholics, concerned the peculiar 
tinge given some of UNESCO's educa- 
tional pamphlets and exhibits. These 
were notably rationalistic or agnostic, 


UNESCO—BERETTY 


Veronese succeeds Dr. Luther Evans (right). former librarian 
of U.S. Congress. responsible for UNESCO’s new building in Paris 


Formed in 1946 by 44 nations meet 
ing in London, UNESCO set itself a 
lofty and noble goal. If the United Na 
tions’ goal was to resolve conflicts be- 
tween countries by peaceful means, 
UNESCO’s own goal, it was decided, was 
to prevent such conflicts from coming 
into being in the first place. 

“Since wars begin in the minds of 
men,” declared the 
Constitution 


preamble to its 
“then it is in the minds 
of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.” 

To move toward this goal, the or 
ganization’s founders drew up a_ blue 
print calling for “collaboration amone 
the nations through education, scienc 
and culture in order to further universal 
respect for justice, for the rule of law 
and for the human rights and funda 
mental freedoms of the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 

\ first task was to take a leading hand 
in repairing the ravages of World Wan 
Il to thousands of libraries and schools 
in Europe and Asia. The situation was 
Poland 


single public library left standing and 


tragic: for example. had not a 


Pogether 
UNESCO § dis 
tributed millions of books and tons of 


hardly a book left unburned. 
with other agencies 
school equipment to needy countries 
But soon the organization was collect 
ing more brickbats than kudos for its 
Critics claimed that 
UNESCO was trving to swarm all over 


other activities 


the cultural map, cranking out an end 


less flow of reports and studies, some 





or. 
<0 


tending to tone down, if not ignore com- 
pletely. the Divine origin of man. 
This. argued some UNESCO officials 
at the 
ganization that was not only multi-na- 


time, was Inevitable in an or- 


tional but also an amalgam of many 
political strains and religious beliefs— 
Hindu. Moslem, Buddhist, 
and others. But such an argument was 


Christian. 


full of loop holes: to impose an agnostic 
UNESCO's 


certainly not the same as maintaining 


line on publications was 
strict neutrality in matters of religion. 

This fact was repeatedly stressed by 
the Holy 
UNESCO (and also Papal Nuncio to 
France Angelo Cardinal Roncalli, to 
day Pope John NNITL. “UNESCO wishes 


to be a great school of tolerance and 


See’s. first Observer to 


mutual respect.” he said on one occa- 
sion. “but as such it must be neither 
blind nor deaf before the fundamental 
Values of every people’s psychology, 
their sense of nationalitv and their re- 
ligious spirit.” 

For Vittorino Veronese, as UNESCO's 
new chief. there is no doubt about the 
path he must follow. “An organization 
like ours.” he declared in his acceptance 
speech, “must strive to maintain a strict 
and dispassionate neutrality toward phi 
losophies. systems, political beliefs and 
religions. Our role is not to put an 
end to the complexity of reality but 
rather to come to grips with that com- 
plexity. We must draw opposing forces 
into a common movement toward a goal 


bevond and above all oppositions.” 


Under Veronese’s predecessor, Luther 
Evans, onetime Librarian of the US 
Congress, UNESCO recaptured much 0 
its lost prestige. Instead of multiplying 
the number of reports and publications 
it concentrated a growing proportion of 
(now running at the two 
year rate of $26 million) on priority 
needs in key fields. This resulted ip 


its budget 


three major long-term programs: 

& An all-out campaign to reduce jl 
literacy in Latin America. where mud 
of the adult population cannot read o 
write, where 17 million children do not 
attend school. UNESCO’s aim: putting 
Latin American child in school 
within the next decade. 

& A technical project to improve liy 
ing conditions in sixteen countries hy 
ing in the “drv belt” extending from 
North Africa into Southeast Asia. 

& An education program to promote 
the understanding of Eastern and West 
ern cultures through the exchange of 


every 


ideas, information, literature, art, and 
students. 

Besides this, UNESCO can today point 
with pride to innumerable other projects 
of a highly practical character the world 
over—running 300 schools in the Middle 
East for 100,000 Arab refugee children; 
directing basic education centers and 
teacher-training 
new countries of Asia and Africa; teach- 
ing Javanese farmers how to_ irrigate 
paddy fields more efficiently: aiding 
Peruvian farmers in arid regions in the 
search for water; sending out library 


rural schools in_ the 


buses to isolated communities: dispatch- 
ing art experts as agents of a “cultural 
Red Cross” in restoring irreplaceable 
art works threatened with ruin: holding 
regional scientific conferences: building 
a European Nuclear Research Center. 

These projects, and many others, areé 
often too littke known in the advanced 
nations of the West. But in the under 
developed, new countries of the world. 
UNESCO's work is both well known 
and keenly appreciated. 

Whenever possible. these nations have 
shown a willingness to pay the enure 
bill for the project, or at least a part 
of it. 

lo the heavy task of overseeing 
UNESCO’s manifold activities, its 300 
field experts and 1.000 employees at 
the Paris headquarters. Vittorino Vero- 
nese brings a wealth of experience and 
enthusiasm. His years as a delegate and 
as Chairman of the Executive Cound 
have given him a close knowledge of the 
organization’s inner workings. 

By common agreement of his assod 
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ates, Veronese has a remarkable gift 
for summarization. He can cut through 
a clotted mass of verbiage in someone's 
written or oral report. extract the kernel 
and summarize it neatly—and without 
siving offense to the author. Moreover. 
he has a useful knack of keeping his 
train of thought despite any numbe1 
When talking to a 
for example, Veronese can be 


of interruptions. 
yisitol 
interrupted by a long phone call. give 
a decision on some important mattet 
ind then. five or ten minutes later, 
resume his conversation with the visitor 
at the exact spot where he’d been in 
terrupted. 

This gift for concentration showed 
itself early in Veronese’s life. Born in 
1908 in the North Italian town of Vi- 
cenza. not far trom Venice, his family 
background was simple. His father was 
chief technician for the local electric 
works: his mother a schoolteacher. 

The family was deeply religious and 
serious-about the value of education. 
Vittorino, the elder son of two, was 
taught to read at four by his mother, 
and entered school two years in advance 
of other bovs his age. Though never 
nfuch interested in games, he was. al- 
ways near the top of hig class. 

\s a bright student, young Veronese 
was able to study at a university, thanks 
to a scholarship offered by the local 
Congregation of Charity. At the Univer 
sity of Padua he studied law and began 
his long association with FUCI (the 
initials standing for the “Catholic Move- 
ment of Graduates’). Its 
purpose: to keep alive the Christian 
ideals of man’s dignity and freedom in 
Mussolini’s totalitarian regime. 


University 


UNESCO—BABLIN 











With a law degree in his hand at the 
early age ot 20, Veronese entered a firm 
in Vicenza. He continued his activity 


in FUCL and spent much of his slender 
income in traveling to Rome for Cath- 
olic congresses. His energy and gifts 
as a spirited orator caught the attention 
of Msgr. Montini and other Church 
leaders. In 1939 Veronese was named 
Central Secretary of the organization. 

The same year 
Catholic 
he met a pretty fellow-militant 


while attending a 
(ction congress in the capital. 
Maria 
Petrarca. a descendant of Italy’s great 
fourteenth-century poet. Married soon 
afterward, they settled down in Vicenza. 

When the war broke out, Veronese 
was called into the army, then dis- 
charged some months later due to a 
chronic case of arthritis. Though known 
for his anti-Fascist sympathies, he was 
nonetheless left at liberty because of 
his close ties with the Vatican. Then, in 
September, 1943, came the turning point 
in his career. 

\llied troops had invaded Sicily two 
months Mussolini had been 
overthrown; Marshal Pietro Badoglio, 
head of a 


before. 
provisional government, 
signed a peace treaty with the Allies. 
This development infuriated the Nazi 
military command in Italy. which sent 
out orders to seize all anti-Fascist Italian 
leaders, including the heads of Catholic 
resistance groups. 

Veronese, who was in Venice at the 
time. luckily managed to slip out of 
the city under cover of night and go 
into hiding in the countryside. 
called to Rome, he was immediately 
named Secretary-General of Italian 
Catholic Action, then its President. It 


Soon 


Veronese and his family: there will 
be less time now for their long walks in the country 


Sbdiad Soil ll 






was a signal honor for a man. still in 
his early 30's 

His vigorous’ opposition to Com 
munist maneuvers in postwar Italy anc 
his administrative flair soon caught th 
eve of Premier d 
pointed him to the high banking pos 
of President of the Central 
of Credit. In the vears that followed 
Veronese shouldered othe1 responsibl 
jobs—delegate to UNESCO 
of many 


e Gasperi who ap 


Institut 


chairmat 
inter-European committees 
and yet he still managed to take an a 
tive part in new Catholic lay organiza 
tions. 

All this left him less time than he 
would have liked for his seven “hobbies’ 
—his children, Maria Laura 18, Fran 
cesca 17, Paolo 15, Gianluca 14, Alberte 
12, Lucia 9, and Pietro 6. In Rome the 
family lives in comfortable but un- 
pretentious apartment on Monte Mario, 
not far from the Vatican. 

Though an important bank director, 
Veronese insists on driving around 
Rome in a midget Fiat. For relaxation 
he enjoys reading and listening t 
classical music, especially the works of 
eighteenth-century Italian composers. 
On Sundavy afternoons, the whole family 
is likely to take long walks through the 
capital. Vacations art 
Northern Italy 
sons can take rambles together in the 
mountains. 

As UNESCO’s Director-General (sal 
ary: $20,000 tax-free, 
pense allowances) 


often spent i 
where father and fow 


plus $8.000 in ex- 
Veronese will have 
little time for vacations. He will be 
expected to take long trips to inspect 
UNESCO’s | far-flung 
hand, preside at 

meetings and 


projects at first 
endless committee 
assemblies. Moreover, 
since the Director-General is accorded 
the rank of full ambassador in the Paris 
diplomatic corps, he will have to attend 
many official functions. 

For a man with a taste for simplicity 
and a close family life, these official de- 
mands are bound to be a burden. But 
Veronese can be expected to accept this 
cheerfully. His entire career has been 
dedicated to bringing the Christian ideal 
of brotherhood into the everyday life 
of men. And he is utterly convinced 
that this same ideal of the brotherhood 
of man lies at the very heart of 
UNESCO’s mission. 

“Every Catholic,” he says, “can feel 
perfectly at home in the work of 
UNESCO. 
any way with our faith. For in the final 
analysis, UNESCO is working for peace 
by working for understanding among 
mankind.” 

Few who know him doubt that Vit- 
torino Veronese will leave an outstand 


Its goals do not conflict in 


ing mark as a fighter for peace through 
understanding. 
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Tourists love it, but the 


flamingos get the imported shrimp 
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The palm trees are clipped at Florida’s leading bridle path 
to keep coconuts from bouncing off customers’ heads 
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by RED SMITH 


his is the season of frustration in the 
jy celebrated poultry preserve, cavalry 
post, and sanctuary for sunburned horse 
degenerates which is known as Hialeah 
Park. To be sure, frustration is the 
natural and practically permanent state 
of horse players at any race course in 
any season, but the management of 
Florida’s florid gambling hell likes to 
go all the way. Not content merely to 
clip the customers, Hialeah gives the 
same treatment to the palm trees which 
shade its clients’ skulls and the pink 
flamingos which gladden their eyes. 

Hialeah Park is a tract of real estate 
on the northwestern fringe of Miami, 
populated by waterfowl, tourists, horses, 
a few Seminoles in season, and an oc 
casional alligator, studded with coconut 
palms and enclosed by a_ hedge of 
Australian pine. 

Each year when a_ new _ brood of 
flamingos is hatched, birdherds swoop 
down upon the defenseless young and 
clip their wings to discourage defections 
from the infield lagoon where manage- 
ment thinks they belong. 

Each winter when the race meeting 
is about to open, steeplejacks scale the 
palms and carefully prune away the 
coconuts which the trees have been 
working all year to produce. This is a 
safety measure to avert the danger ol 
a vagrant breeze loosening one of these 
shellfruit and dropping it on the skull 
of a visitor from Keokuk. Horse players 
brain easily, and Hialeah wants its 
patrons at the mutuel windows, not in 
the ‘first-aid room. 

Among playgrounds where Americans 
disport themselves, Hialeah enjoys @ 
rather special position, if not a unique 
one. It is Florida’s leading bridle path, 
solacing the horse player's winter ol 
discontent. Racing is a constantly & 
panding industry; in the last several 
winters, Bowie has operated in the snow: 
carpeted thickets of Maryland. For 
many years, though, winter offered only 
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wo alternatives to the northern horse 
player: ight to Florida or a_ barren 
eternity at home squandering his wages 
on rent. bread, and clothing for the 
children. 

[There was winter racing in those days 
in New Orleans and Southern Cali- 
fornia, but these points seemed far from 
Northeast. 


Miami was a mere 1,300 miles down 


the populous and frozen 
Highway |. and anybody knows a horse 
player will crawl that far over broken 
bottles to find a tote board. 

The late Joseph E. 
termined trom Hialeah’s beginning that 
this track would be something special 
and different. From Australia he im- 
ported an Australian totalizator. not the 


Widener was de- 


electrical tote common at mutuel tracks 
today, but a mechanical monster that 
very nearly defies description. 

It came knocked down in hundreds 
of crates. and an Australian named 
Robert Louis Stevenson had to come 
along to assemble it and then stay on 
for vears to keep it running. Set up. 
it filled a vast area under the grand- 
stand. It consisted of cogs and gears and 
bicvele sprockets and pulleys and pieces 
of string and counterweights and gadgets 
and gimmicks and gismos and gavelocks 
and dornicks. 

Joe Palmer. the great racing writer, 
watched it work and then strode through 
the paddock offering seven to two that 
itcould be taught to swim into the in- 
field lake and bring back sticks. Stand- 
ing in the clubhouse paddock 
connected by 


area, 
some mysterious means 
with the marvel beneath the stands, was 
a huge and wonderful odds board, as 
imposing as a cathedral and as_ un- 
decipherable as the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


[' those days, all the world was at 
peace except for Japan and China, 
who were running a minor-league war 
of their own. 

“Y'know Joe.” a friend named 
Francis Patrick Dunne remarked to Mr. 
Widener, “I've been wondering about 
the wisdom of taking sides in this Sino- 
Japanese Officially, I 
We're all entitled to our views, and on 
the whole I think I agree with yours. 
But after all. Hialeah is a sport center, 


thing. mean. 


hot a political forum, and it seems to 
me youre leaving yourself wide open 
when you let your track violate our na- 
tional policy of neutrality.” 

“What.” Mr. Widener demanded, “are 
vou talking about?” 

“That ruddy Chinese odds board of 
yours.” Mr. Dunne said. 

Chat’s how Hialeah was, right from 
early times. Different. 

It was Joe Widener who brought in 
the famingos. These birds are immi- 
stants to Florida, but it didn’t take them 









long to catch onto local customs. The 
way they managed their love life is a 
fair example. 

Seen from a distance, flamingos are 
handsome creatures. wearing a two-tone 
paint job of pink and gleaming black 
like the new cars. Close at hand they’re 
something else again. with legs like a 
basketball player, long, scrawny necks, 
and features so ugly they can’t stand 
the sight of themselves or each other. 


Ka creates problems in the mating 
season, but never underestimate 
the power of the female of any species. 
When a girl flamingo is looking for a 
date, she simply sticks her head under 
water, concealing her face, and wades 
about the lagoon switching her hips and 
blushing pinkly like a strip-dancer in 
the patrol wagon. Sooner or later a boy 
flamingo sets out in raucous pursuit. 

Precisely the same technique has been 
noted on the beach across Biscayne Bay. 
When a lady there gets to hungering 
for romance, she conceals her face under 
pancake makeup instead of water, slips 
a rented mink on over her swimsuit. 
and parades past the cabanas at the 
Eden Roc or Americana. 

On the whole, though, the flamingos 
live better than the tourists. Hialeah 
feeds its flamboyant poultry on shrimp 
imported by the barrel from Louisiana. 
Hialeah’s customers rough it on native 
Florida shrimp. They wear the barrels 
home after the last race. 

History is vague on the question of 
who injected the Seminoles into the 
Hialeah picture. It was, at any rate, a 
good many years back when manage- 
ment started drafting a tribe of these 
colorful aborigines to festoon the in- 
field on special occasions, such as the 
days featured by the Widener Handicap 
and the Flamingo Stakes. 

These races are the track’s biggest 
annual shows and they help Hialeah 
hold its position as a headline sports 
center. With most of the rich and im- 
portant stables concentrated in the East, 
Florida gets a major share of the top 
Thus the Widener 
gives the stars of the handicap division 


horses in winter. 


their first chance of the vear to go for 
$100,000, and the Flamingo is the first 
major test of the new three-year-olds, 
helping to establish form for the Ken- 
tucky Derby and subsequent classics. 
Ihe Seminoles, of course, have been 
around longer than the horses. In 1513 
Ponce de Leon chased them out of the 
Roney Plaza into the Everglades, where 
they got wet feet and an abiding hatred 
for palefaces. For a while they had a 
shooting war with United States forces, 
but this conflict came to nothing and 
the Indians turned to other forms of 
reprisal. Now they work as attendants 


in Miami parking lots and wreak a hor- 
rible vengeance on the fenders of pale- 
faces. 

In their spare time, they shape up in 
their tribal bathrobes on big days at 
Hialeah and trudge up and down the 
turf course in Indian file, entertaining 
tourists. Everybody was quite happy with 
the arrangement until about ten years 
ago when the aborigines called a strike. 

Thev wanted more money and they 
wanted mutuel windows in the infield. 
Joe Palmer track 
comply. pointing out that 


urged officials to 
these two 
demands would tend to neutralize each 
other, but management was adamant 
and for one vear the Seminoles were 
missing. Finally a package deal was ar- 
ranged: Chief Willie Osceola agreed 
to deliver his tribe to ride Hialeah‘s 
float in the Orange Bowl] parade on 
New Year’s Dav and to clutter up the 
turf course on Widener Day and Fla- 
mingo Day. all for one price. Warfare 
was averted, and the Hialeah picture 
became complete. 


i pet about all there is to say about 
Hialeah, except that it is a pleasant 
place to be at this time of year. Usually 
the sun shines, and the personnel is 
trained to be kind to tourists. It’s the 
sort of place where a dear old school- 
marm might safely go on vacation, as 
indeed many have 

“Pardon me, young man.” one dear 
old schoolmarm said to a_ Pinkerton 
guard at Hialeah, “will you tell me 
what’s meant by the daily double?” 

“Well, lady.” said the Pink, “it’s like 
this way. You pick a horse, say number 
five. in the first race, and you pick 
another, say like number six, in the 
second. You bet the two of ’em and it 
only costs vou two bucks. 

“Well, if number five loses the first, 
vou’re washed up, see? But if he wins, 
then vou get a chance still going in the 
second. If number six loses the second, 
why, you’re washed up, see? But if 
number five wins the first and numbet 
six cops the second, why, then you’re 
filthy. See what I mean?” 

“I think so,” the dear old lady said. 
“You mean [ should bet number five 
in the first and number six in the 
second.” 

“Crumps. no, lady!” the Pink said. 
“T ain’t toutin’ you, see? That was just 
for instance, see? You got to pick your 
own horses.” 

“Well,” the old lady said, “thank 
you very much and I am sure they are 
very good horses.” 

Whereupon, it goes without saying, 
she coupled number five and number 
six in the daily double and they came 
in and paid $1,186.40 for $2. Hialeah 
is a lovely place. 
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VOLCANO 


At the grotesque tower, one world stops and an- 
other begins. On this spot lies freedom, a few yards 
away spiritual slavery. The menacing eyes of a 
guard peer downward at the divided landscape. 
The traveler instinctively feels the presence of 
the machine gun and searchlight by the guard’s 
side. This is the Iron Curtain. 

From the tip of Norway, winding down through 
Europe and across to the wastelands of Tibet, 
similar towers are the symbol of the way the Krem- 
lin has shut up nations inside a great Communist 
enclosure. To most of the free world, the Iron 


Curtain is an ominous phrase of something 1 
mote, but to the thousands of people in towns and 
villages along the western side of the frontier, 
the Curtain is a key factor in daily living. Military 
bases are nearby; movements are restricted; refu- 
gees appear out of nowhere. In some areas, i- 
habitants have been trained to handle weapon. 
The residents of these lands live literally at the 
outposts of freedom. Despite the precariousness ot 
existence beside the Red volcano, however, they 
have developed a dominant characteristic—an im 
munity against fear. 
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Red line separates freedom from Communism. 
Here are revealing pictures of those 
who live in the shadow of “the to 

—symbol of past eruptions 
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Refugees wait in a bus station near the Russ-Finn border. They are from Eastern Karelia, 


FINLAND a territory which previously belonged to Finland, but now is in the hands of Russia 























NORWAY 


For these Norwegian 


Laplanders, near the Barents 
Sea, the Iron Curtain 

is a fence beside their 
farmhouse. It is death to 
cross it. Before World 

War II they used to take 
their reindeer to grax 

in the Petsamo region 


of northern Russia 
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The Iron Curtain has clanged down to rob 
people of a heritage which went beyond borders 


The Iron Curtain (the phrase was coined by Winston Churchill 
belt varying in width from five to ten miles 
less in marking the frontier. 
trees; if through a farm, 


is actually a 
The Communists have 
If it passes through a forest, they ~— down the 
they destroy its usefulness; if through a village, they 
chase the people back inside the country and to avoid re-population of the area 
they frequently flood the village. From hills in Austria, the stee ples of churches 
in Czechoslovakia can be seen, their points stickin 
The scene conjures up visions of the Deluge. 


been merci- 


g above newly created “lakes.” 
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TURKEY In the manner of the centuries, 


a Turkish woman farms near the 
Bulgarian border, her serenity undisturbed by new times 
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GREECE A “farmers’ guard” at the Greek- GERMANY In the northern part of 
Albanian frontier assembles on Sundays 


West Germany, girls picnic 


to practice firing under the direction of military officers yards away from barbed wire 


nonchalantly only a few 
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HUMOR, GRIM AND ODD 


Villagers mock Communist 
propaganda with a Westernized “Pravda” 


ON THE EDGE OF 


Children take borderlines less seriously than their elders, but 


The Finns are perhaps the best example of a people who live in the tension of 
the Iron Curtain, yet without fear. Their interminably long frontier makes 
defense against a Russian attack practically impossible. Those who live near 


the border can be seen singing as they walk, unarmed, back and forth to work 
in their forests. Their experience fighting the Russians has taught them a les- 
son, summed up by one Finn: “If you have fear you are lost. The best defense 
against an inscrutable neighbor is to remain Calm, be prepared, and do your 
work as usual.” From the wars and invasions of the past two centuries, Ev- 
ropeans have developed a wise combination of resignation and hope. 


DANGER, REAL AND CONSTANT 


Impoverished Finnish refugees 
stay close to the Iron Curtain in the hope that 
they can return home soon 


A trip which formerly took 20 minutes 
now takes 31 hours, via border crossing, for German 
couple going to see relatives in East Germany 


.] 





The Austrian-Czechoslovak border jogs 
strangely to the left at this point so that all of Franz Zwoboda’s 
restaurant can remain inside Austria 


On the Bavarian side of the German-Czechoslovak border, the people have built 
new dwellings of stone and brick intended to last 100 vears. It is the same in 
the big cities near the Iron Curtain: Munich, Nurnberg, Bremen, Vienna, Kla- 


genfurt. “What a pity if World War III should come,” says a European, admir- 
ing the new streets, rebuilt churches, and modern office buildings, “all this would 
be razed again.” They go on building nonetheless. This spirit is seen in the 
defiance of an Austrian farmer who recently seized his pitchfork to drive away 
a Czech Communist policeman who raced across the border into an Austrian 
village in pursuit of a political refugee. 


Sentries patrol road dividing 
Bulgaria, left, and Turkey 


A cemetery on the Greek-Albanian border, for victims of the strife 
between the two nations, is a reminder of the death struggle against Reds 
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THE VOLCANO 


Turkish guard strikes the pose of the free world, ever alert against the deadly volcano 


The peoples of the free world have banded into military alliances to stop further 
Red encroachments. Is this enough? It is not. For free nations are not agreed 
on how to stop Communist economic and social advances. Still a long way 
off is the triumph of wisdom and justice in human relations which could lead 
to the goal expressed by Pope Pius XII in his 1950 Christmas message: “Awa) 


with the barriers! Break down the barbed wire fences! Let each people be free 
to know the life of other people; let that segregation of some countries from the 
rest of the civilized world, so dangerous to the cause of peace, be abolished. 





Charles Boyer and Claire Bloom in “The Buccaneer.” 
story of 


LaFitte and the War of 1812 


pirate Jean 


STAGE AND SCREEN py Jerry cotter 


Reviews in Brief 


THE BUCCANEER is a rousing DeMille epic which harks 
back to the War of 1812 for its spectacle, thrills, and in- 
ingues. The principal figures are pirate Jean LaFitte and 
General Andrew Jackson, who combine forces to deteat the 
British at the Battle of New Orleans. While the 


has its moments of flash and fire, it must be admitted that 


plc tur 


the drama tends to lag and the continuity is often confus 
ing. Though the title has a salty tang, most of the action 
takes place on land with Yul Brynner as the toupeed pirat 
nd Charlton Heston in the role of the stubborn general 
Charles Bover, Claire Bloom, and a typically huge DeMille 
st OL supers support them. Despite its flaws, this is an 
neresting, occasionally gripping. spectacle. (Paramount 

INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS is a refreshing study 
t nobility as exhibited by an English parlor maid, whose 
letermination to carry her message of Christianity led to 
the dangers and rewards of missionary existence in a back 
ward mountain province of China. Based, with readjust 
ments, on the life of Gladys Aylward, the film is impressive 
a spectacle. and rewarding in its dramatic passages. The 
‘rength of character, the patience, and the humility of the 


woman is inspirational, and these qualities are superbly in- 
terpreted by Ingrid Bergman, who brings humor and com- 
passion to the role. The picture is not without flaws: the 
unnecessary addition of a fictional romance, the film’s in- 
ordinate length, and the miscasting of Curt Jurgens as a 
Eurasian Army ofhcer. The late Robert Donat’s last acting 
assignment is one of the assets. and the splendidly selected 


supporting cast proves another. Spectacle and intimacy 
share the spotlight in this generally brilliant story of a great 
faith and one woman’s dedication to her fellow human 
beings. (20th Century-Fox) 

Frank Sinatra is cast as a disillusioned young man returning 
from the wars to the small town he loathes in SOME CAME 
RUNNING, a lengthy. tedious adaptation of the James 
Jones novel. The lust, hypocrisy, and myriad problems of 
his Hoosier home resemble the situations outlined in Peyton 
Place. The former GI’s recollections of life in the town 
orphanage and his dislike of the older brother who had 
placed him there become the starting point for his campaign 
of revenge. It involves him with the local gambler, a pretty 
professor of creative writing. his brother's family, and a girl 
who has followed him from Chicago. The ensuing complica- 
tions are on a questionable moral level, and the manner 
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Pablito Calvo and Antonio Vico in 


“Pepote,” touching fable of modern Madrid 





citing 


Custer’s last stand 
climax for “Tonka,” in which Sal Mineo 
plays the role of an Indian lad 


provides an  ex- 


in which they are handled is often quite objectionable 
Sinatra’s grim-lipped performance is matched by Dea 
Martin, Arthur Kennedy, Martha Hyer, and Shirley Mx 
Laine, who is costumed and directed in the caricature. This 
is patently contrived drama. (M-G-M) 


TONKA dramatizes a controversial chapter from American 
history in terms which should find special favor with th 
young audiences. General Custer’s futile stand at the forks 
of the Little and Big Horn Rivers provides a blazing climax 
but there may well be some dispute over the interpretation 
of the General’s motives and personality. The major por. 
tion of the story is devoted to an Indian lad and the wild 
stallion he captures. In time he and the horse become the 
sole survivors of the massacre. Adults may find it rougp 
going at times, but the youngsters will be enraptured. $a) 
Mineo is convincing as the boy in this beautifully framed 
adventure in which interesting sequences of Indian village 
life alternate with the excitements. (Disney-Buena Vista) 


The most objectionable features of the play having been 
eliminated, AUNTIE MAME has been classified A-3 by the 
Legion of Decency. A gaudy succession of comic strip scenes 
interpreted in slick, farcical style, the film is occasionally 
tawdry, but often preposterously funny. A cyclonic per 
formance by Rosalind Russell, as the erratic yet sympathetic 
Mame, sets a fast pace for the audience and her co-worker 
in this flamboyant tour de force. (Warner Bros.) 


Pablito Calvo, the appealing child star of Marcelino, repeats 
his winsome-urchin portrayal in PEPOTE, a fable of modem 
Madrid. This time he is cast as a ragged orphan living with 
an uncle who had once been a famous toreador. The pair 
eke a living from the sale of cigarette-stub tobacco. One day 
the aging bullfighter is offered the chance to be a comi 
matador in a fake match. How they obtain the mone 
needed for his costume and the touching conclusion of the 
story will appeal to everyone. Pablito again proves that he 
is a youngster of exceptional ability and remarkable sensi: 
tivity, while Antonio Vico is splendid as the dispirited uncle. 
The dialogue is in Spanish, but there are English subtitles in 
this unpretentious, but ingenious, production. (UMPO) 


The New Plays 


FLOWER DRUM SONG, latest in the parade of Rodgers 
and Hammerstein musical hits, is an entertaining show in 
many respects. There is little likelihood that it will duplicate 
the success or the reputation of such previous R and H 
efforts as Oklahoma, Carousel, The King and I, or South 
Pacific. But it is serviceable and pleasant, with a refreshing 
background and an intriguing, though slim, story in which 
the conflict between old and young is outlined. One citi 
has referred to it as the battle between the pigtail and the 
pony-tail, with San Francisco’s Chinatown as the setting. Th 
songs are unspectacularly melodic, but the players are @ 
mirable. Miyoshi Umeki, Pat Suzuki, Ed Kenny, Juamli 
Hall, and an international cast provide all the warmth and 
charm any show requires. One dance sequence is in ques 
tionable taste, but the balance of the production rates ® 
an enjoyable adult musical. 


Walter Slezak does not play the title role in THE GAZEBO, 
that honor going to a sturdy English summer house which 
has been imported to a Long Island backyard. Slezak isa 
TV mystery writer who becomes involved with a blackmailet, 
a disappearing corpse, and several inquisitive police. Farce- 
comedy should never be forced, and unfortunately this one 
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js almost always forced and almost never very funny. It is 
grictly for those adults who find the incredulous satisfying. 
There seems little likelihood that this summer house will 
wrvive the winter! 


WHOOP-UP is an uninspired and tedious musical with an 
Indian reservation background, a second-rate cast, and a 
hird-class score. To salvage anything from such mediocrity 
requires more skill and cash than the producers invested in 
this substandard show. Life on the reservation may be like 
this, and if so, we have done the Indian more harm than 
we think. 


Recollections of a childhood in a Jewish neighborhood in 
Worcester form the basis of S. N. Behrman’s THE COLD 
WIND AND THE WARM, a nostalgic piece in which the 
heartbreak of growing-up is tenderly and affectionately de- 
picted. Written with the precision and delicacy of an expert 
qafttman, the play is a somewhat diffuse chronicle of the 
/900 era, marred to a degree by an abrupt and tragic end- 
ing. Performances by Maureen Stapleton, Timmy Everett, 
fli Wallach, and Morris Carnovsky are alternately amusing 
ad moving. In place of pyrotechnics, this reminiscence 
offers the adult audience a leisurely and sensitive glance 
backward. 


Graham Greene’s THE POWER AND THE GLORY harks 
back to dark days in Mexico when the Church was persecuted 
and its priests hunted down like criminals and_ traitors. 
This dramatization of the novel follows the original and is 
as baffling and at times equivocal as the Greene opus. The 
hero of the piece is the last priest remaining in a province 
controlled by the police. He is both hunted and haunted, for 
there have been times when he has failed in his mission. 
There are moments of considerable suspense, and the entire 
production has been staged with stark, effective simplicity. 
lt is reverent as well in outlining an extremely sensitive 
situation. Fritz Weaver’s portrayal is vividly realized and 
ympathetic, even when it may seem that the positive values 
we not triumphing. ‘This is a provocative and absorbing 
theater piece, handled with distinction throughout. It is a 
production for the thinking adult only. 


THE DISENCHANTED is an artful, though wordy, tragedy 
built around the disintegration of a writer. It seems to have 
been fashioned after the life and career of F. Scott Fitzgerald, 
although its authors, Budd Schulberg and Harvey Breit, have 
denied that he was the despairing, disillusioned man of 
whom they write. Their play is technically fine, especially 
in the portrayal of Jason Robards, Jr., who emerges as a 
major star with this authoritative performance. While one 
may often become impatient with the disenchanted ma- 
terials, their tragedy serves as a forceful reminder of eternal 
truths, 


Archibald MacLeish has paraphrased the Biblical story of 
job in contemporary terms, calling it J.B. The poetic drama 
8a form not often applauded in the commercial theater, 
but in this case it has been greeted with tremendous en- 
thusiasm. Utilizing a circus setting, the poet-author plays out 
his parable with two candy sellers serving as God and the 
Devil. In the course of the drama, he has drawn a number 
of modern parallels, exhibits an insufficient grasp of the 
meaning of life, suffering, and Revelation, and leaves him- 
lf open to conflict with Biblical scholars. Raymond Massey, 
Christopher Plummer, Pat Hingle, Nan Martin, and director 
tlia Kazan rate applause for an exciting attempt to bring 
iterary quality to the theater. Their success is in no way 
mpaired by the author's limitations. 





The Best of °58 


Despite an atmosphere of semi-despair and curtailed produc- 
tion, the screen factories have managed to turn out a fair 
number of worthwhile movies during the 1958 semester. A 
sizable percentage of the really good pictures were produced 
abroad, some with American capital or partial backing, and 
several others of the outstanding group were the result of 
independent deals in Hollywood. 

The power and the glory that once was Hollywood's has 
shifted, and with it comes a new emphasis. For better or 
worse, for richer or poorer, tomorrow's movies will have 
new foundations. While a handful of “old” stars still reign 
supreme at the box-office, indications are that in the seasons 
to come it will take more than Gary Cooper or William 
Holden or Cary Grant or Liz Taylor to draw the paying 
customers into line. Tomorrow calls for a combination of 
story, spectacle, and/or novelty, and a few familiar faces. 
The new movie audience has a definite ‘“show-me’” flavor. 

As for 1958, the year did offer quality for what it lacked 
in quantity. To be sure there were horrors, and not all of 
them dealing with modern-day Frankenstein or Dracula. 
Even the most lenient moviegoers had cause to shudder. 

However, there were several outstanding productions dur- 
ing the year, headed by an especially gripping dramatization 
of Ernest Hemingway’s The Old Man and the Sea. Dis- 
criminating audiences found in this study of an aged fisher- 
man’s last battle with a giant of the deep a fascinating 
character study, embellished with some beautiful photography 
and a brilliant interpretation by Spencer Tracy. 

It was Tracy who won the year’s acting honors, as the 
Cuban fisherman, and consolidated the victory with a smash- 
ing portrayal of a big-city political boss in John Ford’s The 
Last Hurrah, a penetrating and moving analysis. Also among 
the year’s movies to be remembered with pleasure were 
tom thumb, a delightful children’s show; Inn of the Sixth 
Happiness, Pepote, and The Buccaneer, reviewed in this 
issue; the sprightly musical, Gigi; the sprawling Big Country, 
the year’s best Western; such imports as A Night to Re- 
member, Pather Panchali, and The Horse’s Mouth; the 
novel Windjammer, and the mature Separate Tables. 

This brings the 1958 average to about one outstanding 
movie a month, not a very impressive total to be sure, but 
perhaps Hollywood’s future salvation lies along the road 
to quality instead of quantity. 


























Spencer Tracy in “The Old Man and the Sea,” 
1958's outstanding 


motion picture 
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Why was her husband going off with their son and not letting her know what it was 


all about? Couldn’t she go with them? Was he splitting her off from her son? 


Miter she put Matty to bed, Ann was halfway down the 
tairs on her way back to the kitchen when she heard the 
gund of the little boy’s feet on the broad floor boards of 
the old farmhouse. She tiptoed back. In the moonlight, she 
tould see Matty pretending to be asleep with the wooden 
file his father had whittled for him crooked under his arm. 
The teddy bear and the other cuddly toys sat on the shelf, 
iheir glassy eyes glinting in the moonlight like tears. 

Sabrina sat in front of the round-oak kitchen stove wait- 
ung. When her daughter-in-law came back in, she said, 

“It could be worse, you know, Ann. He could be lazy 
@cruel or a drinking man. If you walk out for this you'll 
probably regret it to your dying day. You say he’s secretive; 
Isay he can’t talk about it because he doesn’t know how. 
He has no words to tell what he thinks about, what he does, 
because he is young. And you are young. But I am older 
than both of you together and I know what happens to him. 
And to you too, because it happened to me with my own 
husband, all my life long, and I didn’t like it much either.” 

A maple log in the stove shifted and, because they hadn’t 


lighted the lamp, the flames inside the open draught-holes 
cast a slow, yellow flicker over the mantel shelf with its 
wooden clock ticking slowly and its few shining pieces of 
china. The flicker reflected, too, on Sabrina’s spectacles and 
on the tear-tracks down Ann’s young cheeks 

“But why should he take Matty with him every time he 
goes? Matty’s a baby still. He isn’t even six yet. And why 
does Jonas sneak him off like this? Couldn’t we all go to- 
gether some other time? Jonas is splitting me off from my 
own baby, and I hate him for it. Of course I’m not going 
to leave. But if I can’t go with my son, I don’t see why 
Jonas should go. Especially now. Less than a month before 
our second child.” 

Sabrina nodded in time with the slow rocking of the 
creaking chair. 

“Ann, it isn’t that he loves you less because he leaves 
you and takes his son into the woods. When that happens 
to them, women don’t enter into men’s thoughts. 
of ours were born in the shadow of the trees. They go 
to the woods the way worse men go to liquor. You and I 


These men 


Will pointed. His father stared a long time, then nodded 






















were born in towns and we probably 
won't ever know the men we've married. 
I’ve tried for many years and God knows 
I haven’t succeeded. Love them, yes. 
Know every part of how they think, no. 

“It was always there. The woods, I 
mean. And it’s always the same. When 
they were boys, in their happy time it 
was where they went when they wouldn’t 
be working. It meant leisure time and 
no bosses. And shade after the sun 
and no roads that they had to follow. 
It’s quiet there, cool and sweet-smelling 
in the pines with no women talking and 
nothing to worry for. But mostly noth- 
ing ever changed and it’s always the 
same, since the time their own fathers 
slipped away into the trees and took the 
boys with them to open their eyes and 
hearts and make them quiet men. 

“And I like it too, but not that way; 
not their way. It’s pretty there in the 
day, but it scares me at night. I’m afraid 
of the silences and the big darkness. 
That’s what I can never understand. 
They go to the woods like hungry men 
to food. And they sleep there on the 
cold rocks to stay longer with what they 
love. You know it. That’s why you're 
crying. Those woods compete with us 
and always will. 

“We make up the clean soft beds 
with cedar-tips to make the linen sweet 
and we set out good food under a dry 
roof in a warm room with the clock 
ticking, and they turn away and go off, 
te rd 

“But Sabrina, I want to go too. Why 
does he leave me? I tell you I’m not 
just going to sit here and wait while he’s 
off having fun for himself.” 

Sabrina didn’t answer the younger 
woman's anger, either in words or by a 
changed expression. Her eyes were see- 
ing a thing that had passed in the blue 
distance of the years. 

“One day I followed them—Will and 
his father—because I felt then the way 
you feel now. It wasn’t fair, I thought. 
And it isn’t. It was the same with them 
then. First, the work and the work done. 
Then that shifty fiddle-footing and the 
getting ready. Then they'd go, in the eve- 
ning and quiet as cats in the dark. The 
thing I didn’t understand was why they 
had to act so guilty. I know now. We 
make them act that way. Like you're 
going to make Jonas and Matty act 


guilty. You can’t help it, and neither 
can they. 
“Well, I followed them because I 


wanted to know. They went out that 
door there easy and quiet, as if they 
were only going to the barn. Too easy 
and quiet. And they went to the barn. 
They went through it. They got their 
pack baskets, which they'd packed 
heaven knows when, and they went out 
the back door behind the calf’s weaning 
49 
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stall. They went straight up the hill, 
over the wall, and into the cedars. They 
never stopped to talk or rest. His 
father went first and Will followed him. 
Over the brook they went and up 
around the west end of Ruby mountain, 
where you can see the ledges from here. 
Then they went straight north for almost 
an hour, past Grassy Pond and Little 
Bad Luck Pond and the two Siamese 
Ponds. They went fast and easy, be- 
cause they were strong men and they 
had a light load and good wind. 

“I was wearing moccasins and was 
strong for a girl in those days, but just 
following their tracks and being quiet 
and taking care to stay out of sight, I 
was so tired I could hardly see straight. 
They caught me, too. They 
stopped at an odd, little spring at the 
height of the path on the lower edge of 
Bullhead Mountain, and I almost ran 
into them. They'd taken off their pack 
baskets and lay by the water drinking 
when I saw them. I fell straight down 
in leaves behind a rotten ash log and 
never dared to move a muscle. I was 
so close. If I had, I would have rustled 
the dry leaves and they would have 
heard me sure. I could see them through 
the ferns from where I lay. The sun 
was low in the afternoon. They lay 


almost 





@ Some men think women’s hats 
are funny. Others have to pay for 
them.—Irish Digest 
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for no more than three minutes and 
never talked, but they were listening, I 
could tell, and paying attention to the 
way the wind was blowing. But there 
was no wind. I should say, to the way 
the air was moving because even if it 
didn’t show in the leaves of the trees or 
leave a ripple on the water, the air was 
moving, but very quietly. 

“They got to the pond about half an 
hour later. They stopped behind some 
ledges, maybe a hundred feet from the 
water, and they took off their pack 
baskets. I made a big circle and went 
up the hill so I could look down on 
them, and I saw Will’s father go silently 
up the path they’d just come and take 
a fallen birch branch and balance it 
across the path, so if it was disturbed 
they could tell at a distance if anyone 
were following them. 

“Meanwhile Will took the shotgun— 
that old double-barreled one with the 
old-style hammers that Jonas uses now— 
out of his pack and set it up. They had 
a coach-lamp, too. They trimmed the 
wick and polished the reflector and lens 
and tied it tight to a forked whistlewood 
stick two-three feet long. And then they 
went down to the pond. 





“Oh, but they went quiet. 


There 
wasn’t a sound. Will stood like a peep. 
ing statue behind the trunk of a hemlog 
on the pond’s edge, and his father was 
crouched, for all the world like a big 
bullfrog, on a ledge of rock covered 
with that cushiony, low, green stuff and 


blueberry bushes. They searched the 
edges of the pond slowly with their 
eyes. Then Will pointed. His father 
stared a long time then nodded. A deer 
was in the mud at the head of the pond, 
come down early to drink and wallow 
and get away from the flies for awhile 
I stared too, trying to see what they 
saw, and when I looked back the two 
men were gone back into the brush, 

“Then I saw Will slip the forward 
end of a canoe into the water below the 
ledge. They must have built it in there 
at the pond and hidden it in there for 
their own use, because I'd never seen it 
before. And I realized that they hadn't 
told me because I might have mentioned 
it to someone without thinking. Hah! 
They have their secrets, I thought, and 
it nettled me a little, lying there under 
a witch-hopple bush with spruce needles 
sticking to the palms of my hands. 

“They hunted then. Will’s father took 
the paddle. He was left-handed, you 
know. Like Jonas. He never took the 
blade out of the water. It was like music 
to watch that man with a paddle. First 
the strong silent thrust, smooth and 
long with a guide twist on the end. 
Then he'd slip the blade sideways for- 
ward through the water until he was 
ready for another stroke. There was no 
gurgle, no dripping, no sound at all. 
Nothing but the smooth, silent motion 
of the canoe. 

“They knelt on the ribs. Will was in 
the forward end with the shotgun as 
they went out of my sight around the 
point. The deer was still there up in 
the head of the pond. It was quite 
dusky by then, but I saw the canoe 
again, low-silhouetted against the far 
bank, slipping up on the deer. I hardly 
breathed. And then the thing saw them. 
It wasn’t dark enough for them to light 
the coach lamp. They were trying for 
an early shot.” 

Ann lifted her head tiredly. 

“Why are you telling me all this 
Sabrina? It doesn’t make me feel better 
to know that my husband’s father and 
grandfather were killers.” 

“Listen to the whole story, Ann. The 
whole story always makes more sense 
than only a part of it. What you just 
said is the whole point. 

“That deer stood gamble-deep in the 
black mud, a length of pond-lily hanging 
from its mouth. It was a fine, fat doe 


and I found myself praying that Will 
wouldn’t miss. But he never even raised 
the shotgun. His 


father trailed the 
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paddle and the canoe slowly, slowly 
stopped in the water, no more than 
ihirty feet from that beautiful creature. 
will could have hit it blindfolded with 
the spread of buckshot that gun throws. 
gut just then the doe turned her head 
and looked over the low brush at the 
edge of the pond where the cold water 
comes in and, even from as far away as 
| was, | could hear the late fawn that 
she had hidden there blat softly in the 
dusk. 

“After a the out, 
placing her tiny hooves oh so carefully 
and without fear, never knowing how 
dose she had been to death. 
men had gone all that weary distance 
nd had refused the chance that was 
sven to them. 

“Then it got too dark for me to see, 
» | curled up under my spruce tree, 
wapped myself in my shawl, and tried 


while doe moved 


Those two 


)sleep until the moon would rise and 
sive me light enough to follow the trail 
back. But I couldn’t sleep, because I 
the dark the 
hings that might be around me. There 
were bug sounds and rustling sounds 
nda hunting owl, so I knew there were 
mice. Oh, I was close to calling out to 
the men to come and get me and bring 
me home, but I thought if they knew 
mee that I'd followed them they might 
never trust me again, so I went home by 
myself, the whole dark way, and walked 
lone over the shuddering horrors of 
he night, until I back in the 
essed order of my own kitchen. 

“I was wrong, of course. They found 
ut. They found my tracks following 
theirs in the mud places when they came 
out later with a pack basket half-full of 
bullheads by the light of the risen moon. 
They were embarrassed, yes, but never 
gry. In fact, although we never, never 
poke of it, Will’s father and I grew 
kinder to each other and closer after 
that night. He always brought me 
lowers off the high ledges: laurels and 
dogwood and arbutus. And those ghosty- 
white Indian pipes that grow down on 
the dark forest floor, where the big 
ies grow and the sun never comes. 
"You see, they don't go away in there 
vecause they like to shoot things. Some- 
mes 1 think J’m more of a killer than 
they are. I think more of the thing to 
tal, the meat on the table, than the 
feature in the woods. They aren't like 
the hunters that come in the fall with all 
the red clothes and boots and fine rifles 
that they want to shoot so badly and 
the Compasses that they can’t read. It’s 
*omething more remote for our people. 
‘mething we can’t define. Like love.” 


da great fear of and 


was 





Ann got up with difficulty and walked 
0 the window. She came back and 
‘arted to say something, thought better 
of it, and went back to stare at the 










window again. 


The moon was a night 
from full, and in its light the mountains 
in the whole north wall of the valley 


stood black and still in the windless 
night. 
Sabrina’s voice was soft. 
“Remember, Ann, how it was with 


Jonas before Matty was born? Remem- 
ber the calf? Matty was due at the 
end of August and Jonas needed money, 
so he sold the calf that had been 


with Dutch—remember 


run- 
Dutch? 
She was a muley: no horns—since April. 
It Was a little bull. You were new here 
then. You didn’t realize what was going 


ning 


en. Starbuck the butcher came up with 
his truck and they caught the calf and 
put him into the truck. Dutch stood in- 
side the \ bars all worried and 
scared. Then, when the truck went off 
bumping down the road with her calf in- 
side, she began to bellow. She kept it up 
just’ as 


cowyard 


could catch her 
breath, all day and all night. By the 
next morning, she was so hoarse all she 
could do was take a deep breath, point 


fast as she 


her nose up, open her mouth, and 
wheeze, all dry and raspy. And we 
could hear those awful animal sounds 


clear down here, remember? Jonas took 
a blanket and slept outdoors on the 
other side of the hill so he 
wouldn’t hear. Dutch didn’t eat for ten 
days, and I don’t think Jonas did either. 

“Whatever else he may be, Jonas is 
no killer. None of them are.” 

Sabrina’s fingers tightened on the arms 
of the rocker. She watched the fire, not 
Ann, and shé spoke with a low strength 
that made the girl turn and look. 

“They turn into a special kind of 
man here. They get a good thing in the 
woods that I’m trying to describe to 
you. It’s a thing like clear October 
weather and sunshine and good gardens. 
It’s like leaf-smell and woodsmoke and 
the smell of snow. It’s what you loved 
first in Jonas and I loved in Will. Don’t 
you want the same for Matty?” 


horsebarn 


Matty’s bed lay in the moonlight. Ann 
crossed the boards and_ stood 
beside him looking down on the sleep- 
ing child’s face. She could see something 
of Jonas there and of her own mother, 
dead many years, and of Sabrina. Ann 
softly covered Matty’s shoulder with the 
patchwork coverlet, in the eternal ges- 
ture of good mothers. She smoothed it 
over, letting her fingers rest a bit on 
the different pieces, one patch from her 
wedding dress, one from Sabrina’s old 
blue. 

“No pattern there,” she thought, “but 
I guess the whole thing is warm enough.” 

Downstairs, the big clock slowly struck 
three. She went to the window. The 
woods were dark beneath the moon. 
Ann shivered. 


broad 


’ 





She thought to herself, “Well, if I 
can’t sleep, I might as well be of 
Like Jonas’ father says, “What good’s a 
man if he ain’t of use.’ ”’ 


use. 


The old woman had gone to bed. 
Downstairs again, Ann went to the 
woodshed and took down the _ pack 


baskets woven, to fit a man’s back, out 
of ash withes. She packed Jonas’s* with 
the few essentials: matches, an extra pair 
of socks, a handful of 
nails, the light ax, a length of 
wire. With knew, he would 
be able very quickly to build a com- 
fortable, weather-tight lean-to that they 
could live in for as long as they would 
be gone. She cried a 
Matty’s pack: the littl 
berry 


twenty “penny 
copper 


these, she 


little packing 
socks, a blue- 
muffin. 

\nn set the breakfast table for the big, 
working-day meal they would need _ be- 
fore they left to walk half the day in 
those dark woods: pork and fried po- 
tatoes, oatmeal that had been cooking 
in milk on the back of the woodstove 
slowly for a day and a night, eggs fried 
with the pork, and blueberry pie. 

There was nothing more she could 
do. She put a maple knot into the big 
stove, closed the dampers, and put out 
the lamp. 


Matty’s room was still moonlit. 
“They'll have good weather,” Ann 
thought. It was clear and cold. 


Suddenly she whirled. Matty was sit- 
ting up in bed, his eyes wide. “Mother!” 
he whispered. 

“What’s the matter, Matty?” She flew 
to him and held him tightly, his little 
face on her her cradle 
again. She spoke soothingly, rocking 
him a little. “Did 
dream, honey?” 

Over her shoulder he could see the 
golden, moonlit mountains, mysterious 
and exciting, lying beyond the valley. 
There were hidden ponds beyond there, 
with big trout in 


breast, arms a 


you have a_ bad 


There 
high ledges to climb where the wind 
roars by, and icy springs to drink at, 
of water with an earth-heart taste of 
roots and sunken stones; and the water- 
Pale. < « 

When _ he 


them. were 


could, Matty moved his 
mouth gently to one side and, without 
actually pushing her away, said, “Is it 


time to go yet?” 

Just then the clock downstairs struck 
four. Ann held the little boy at arms’ 
length and stared at him. Yes, he looked 
very like Jonas. 

“I'll bring you some Indian pipes, 
Mommy, and laurels off the mountains. 
I’ll bring you a million trout. Is it time 
to go?” 

“No, Matty, it’s not time to go yet,” 
she whispered, holding him tighter even 
as he was fading from her. “Not yet, 
but soon!” 
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Aa ‘Ne paused, drawing in 


lverything was ready. As he stood there 
waiting, he looked ahead, past the 
bridesmaids and the ushers, down the 
ng, carpeted aisle. He saw the altar 
ad the glow of the lighted candles, the 
fowers a huge blur of white touched 
brielly with bits of green and pink and 
sold. 

Ellen had arm He felt it 
tse and stiff, pressed hard against his 
own black coat 
‘Easy does it,” 
boking at her. 
Then there the signal, a_ soft 
thiming of the bells. He heard the quick 
vhispering, the muted laughter of the 
tidemaids, the rustle of their wide, 
he skirts and starched, lace petticoats. 
High above, from the choir loft, came 
he deep, swelling sound of the organ. 
He felt Ellen's arm move, tighten. 
‘nd then, without a word, they both 
igan to walk slowly, carefully, along 
he smooth, red carpet. 

Peter Regan thought: This is now— 
iis moment. And Ellen is here beside 
ne. Ellen grown tall and slim and lovely. 
I Keep forgetting. It’s queer how I keep 
lorgetting. 
















his now. 
sleeve. 
he said quietly, not 


Was 


Part of his mind saw the people. The 
“és crowded together in the pews— 
he Women’s furs and flowered hats, the 
nen's dark suits, the small boy with a 
‘ger stuck solemnly in his open, gap- 
2 mouth. 

Ellen was whispering, 


“Daddy, slower 
“dower” 


his breath, 
nembering how it was. One, two, one, 





len was whispering, “Daddy, slower” 


Day of a ‘ YSeppine 


by Catherine Sheridan 


two, he began to count steadily to him- 
self, the way he’d been doing all through 
the rehearsals. 

He looked again at the altar, the high, 
white, flowered altar. It seemed such a 
long way, he thought, still counting, 
such a long, long way. 

(nd then, after a while, somehow they 
were there. Johnny was coming to meet 
them, a strangely unfamiliar 
a dark suit, his hair 
shining and a blob of white 


Johnny 
neat and 
in his coat 
lapel. Johnny Davis, the tall, quiet boy 
his daughter was marrying. 

They stood at the foot of the 
Slowly Ellen took arm away 
from his. She lifted her veil and it caught 
briefly in her brown curls. Carefully he 
reached out, gave it a quick, little tug. 

Peter Regan looked at his daughter 
once again. He saw the lovely oval of 
her face, her eyes, the clear, lucid blue 
of them, bright now with the quick 
shine of tears. 

“Daddy—” He 
Ellen, the scent 


“ 


now in 


altar 


rail. her 


felt’ the 
of her flowers. 


nearness of 


Be happy.” he was saying then. “Be 
happy—always.” 
And he turned. “She’s yours 
Johnny: take good care of her.” 
Back in the pew, he knelt, his hands 
clasped tightly together. Mrs. Kerr was 
behind him. Mattie Kerr. He could hear 
her sniffling noisily and cheerfully into 
a large, towel-like handkerchief. 
“Having a grand time,” he thought, 
and a small half smile quivered at the 
corners of his mouth. 
“Like my Mattie 


now, 


own,” was forever 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY JOHN 


saying. “Ellen is just like my own 
daughter.” 

For a moment, Peter Regan’s mind 
went from the church and the 
lights and the softly muted organ. 

He saw Mattie Kerr coming into the 
Oak Street that 
winter’s morning years ago. A black coat 
and a black hat and her thick gray hair 
in a neat, uncompromising knot stick- 
ing out at the back of it. 

“Mr. Regan, I heard over at the rec- 
torv as how vou’d be needing someone 
to take little girl and the 
house and all now. So I sort of figgered 
I'd come right on over.” 

(nd she’d stayed. Stayed all of these 
fifteen years. 

He still how it hadn’t 
been so bad after that. When he came 
home at night to the dreaded loneliness 
of a house without Marion, he saw the 
glow of the lights in the front windows. 
There was the kitchen warm and bright 
with the rich, good smells of cooking, 
the cinnamon buns baking in the oven. 

Ellen would be playing in the dining 
room. Ellen dressed for his coming, her 
starched, clean dress spreading out in 
a ruffle around her, her hair braided 
and tied with stiff, red ribbons. 

No, it hadn’t been so bad then. And 
after a while, the old, aching pain of 
losing Marion had gone slowly away. 

Now that part of his life was done, 
all over, he thought queerly. And there’d 
be no more little girl in braids and pina- 
fore, her dolls strewn haphazardly across 
the living-room sofa. 


away 


white frame house on 


care of the 


remembered 
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From the altar, he heard the voung 


priest singing the Mass, heard his voice 
the way it came, loud and clear and a 


little off key 


He stared at the altar boys moving 


with unaccustomed precision, their faces 
pious, their shoes newly polished 

For a moment, Peter was aware of a 
him. He 
knuckles 


white and strained, pushed hard against 


queer, tense feeling inside 


glanced at his hands, saw the 
the wood of the pew. 

I must be afraid, he thought suddenly 
He stared up again at the altar, at the 
young girl kneeling there in a_ white 
satin dress 

And 


daughter? He 


what did a man want for his 
found himself asking the 
same old questions again. The way he'd 
weeks and the 


frantic, excited preparations going on 


been doing these past 
like a storm around him. 


Love—security—happiness. They were 
part of it, he knew, part of all the things 
that people nowadays were forever talk 
ing about so feverishly. And certainty 
that he 
had a desperate need for that too. 


Peter Regan leaned back against the 


> 


it seemed and every one else 


pew. It was old and well used, and it 


made a creaking sound as he moved. 
But Johnny is right fon 


minded 


her, he re 
himself wondering at the 
myriad, prodding fears that had started 
to crowd in on him. He began to go 
over it all again in his mind 

The days when they'd gone to high 
school together, the picnics, the gradua 
tion parties, the first corsage of gardenias 
to pin on a new, long-skirted dress for 
a prom. 

“Johnny's taking me,” Ellen would 
Say. 
Johnny—it was always the 


he’d laughed a little 


Johnny 
same. Once hiding 


behind his newspaper so she wouldn't 
od 
“Isn't 


town but 


around this 


he’d asked 


there anyone els« 


Johnny?” humor 
ously. 

\nd in no time at all, he heard her, 
the swift, sure way she was answering 
him. 

“No, Daddy 

At Christmas, Johnny had given her 
the ring. A thin, little gold ring with a 
bit of 
hardly see. 

Only 
thing in the world to equal it. She wore 
it all the time, held it up for the other 
whispering, ecstatic 


there isn’t. Not for me 


diamond in it that you could 


for Ellen, there was never any 


girls to admire as 
they trooped from house to house in an 
endless procession of showers and teas. 
Three months ago, Johnny had been 
offered the new job in Chicago. 
“Tm Ellen 
apartment 


him,” said 


find an 


with 


eoing 


“We'll be 
there 


married, 






tO 


She was wearing a plaid skirt and a 


white, cotton blouse that morning, he 
remembered, and he’d looked at her 
ind thought wonderingly, “It’s all 


planned. They've made up their minds 


ind right now she looks about fou 
teen.” 

But she wasn’t, of course, and after 
she'd gone running breakneck upstairs, 
he sat there quietly alone. 

[he room seemed very still. He looked 
out at the yard, at the trellis, at the 
ancient apple tree where he’d once put 
up a swing 

“High, Daddy! Way high!”’ 

It was queer the way he kept hearing 
it, the whine of the swing, the high 
shrieking of a little girl’s voice. 

Chen the kitchen door was opening 
and Mattie was bringing him his break 
fast. He remembered that too. Mattie 
in a gingham housedress and old slip- 
pers, her eyes filled with excitement and 
all sorts of questions. 

“Orange juice, pancakes and bacon!” 
Mattie 


needing them this morning!” She poured 


said briskly, “Figgered you'd be 
the coffee, thumped a jar of maple syrup 
down hard on the table. 

“Thank you, Mattie.” 

There was a short silence then and 
the gingham dress hovering, waiting 

“Ellen’s going to be married,” he said 
carefully, “‘She’s just told me.” 

He heard the little gasp, the obvious, 
make-believe cries of surprise. 

“Why, Mr. Regan! 
don’t say! My—her and that nice young 
Davis 


Is she now? You 


boy!” 


With a slight smile, he glanced across 


at her, caught the gleam of a_ placid, 
satisfied look. Their eyes held. And he 
thought: “She knew it—long before | 


did.” 
He stirred his coffee, felt the 


that was both amused and 


queer, 
small twinge 
resentful. 
“St. Anthony's,” he said, 
she knew about that too. “St. 


that 
Anthony's 
Saturday 


aware 


it ten o'clock on the second 
in October.” 


Mattie was beginning to sniffle and 
dab at her eyes. 

“Isn’t it grand, though!” Mattie said 
tremulously. 

When she was gone, he sat there 


fingering the spoon and the half-empty 
cup of coftee. 

“Ellen,” he thought. 

Upstairs, he could hear her moving 
about, high heels making sharp, little, 
staccato beats against the floor boards. 
Finally he stood up, reaching for his hat 
and coat, the keys to the car. 

Part of him knew then how it would 
be without her. 
now to remember he 
(Anthony's looking up 
high, altar. Peter 


It was strange 
was here in St. 


again at the wide 








Regan heard the organ, the off-key yoj 
the faint, rustling movement nearby 
someone’s beads. 

He glanced across to the other end 
the pew. It was Mrs. Patterson. Ry 
Patterson in a neat, blue coat and } 
her thin, lined face turned quietly ; 
ward the altar. 

Ruth Patterson. For a 
almost that she hadn't con 
That she hadn’t been there like th 
looking small 


moment 
wished 


alone 
remind him of a great many things ¢} 
his mind hadn't wanted to think abe 
this day. 


and old and 


Ruth Patterson. He turned away ff 
her with a quick, uneasy suddenness 
He knew the story, of course. Remy 


bered the way it had been that stifling 


July Sunday, years ago. 

Tupper Lake, the high-school pic 
the busses jolting past the house, wit 
the young ones all singing it crai 
together. 

“In the good old summertime-—In t 
good old summertime—”’ 

“They're having a big day!” He'd sa 
laughingly to Marion. 

And they'd 
watching the busses, looking up tl 
long, country road with the thick, d 
clouds of dust, the faint, fading sour 


stood there _ togethé 


of the song coming back to them 

“In the good old summertime—" 

Tupper Lake on a Sunday afternoo 
a picnic, a canoe that had been too! 
out when the storm came suddenly te 
ing down on them. 

Laurie Patterson had been one of t! 
girls. Fifteen-year-old Laurie in a whil 
summer 
velvet ribbon 

When the news came, the men ha 
their They'd 
night. He remembered how it was wit 


dress and pumps, a_ band 


around her yellow hail 


done best. worked 4 


the heat and the noise, the floodlights 


moving across the lake like giant, pro 
ing fingers. 

It was almost morning when the 
found her. Ruth Patterson’s girl, Lauri 
And there wasn’t anything then th 
they could do. 

Peter Regan didn’t look toward t 
other end of the again. He s 
quiet, watching the altar, trying not ! 
think of anything now but Ellen's wt 
ding. 

Finally, the priest was blessing th 
ring. There was the shine of it, # 
gleam, a gold circle for Johnny to si 
on her finger. 

He leaned back, shifting his bo 
against the pew. The seat creaked on 
more and Mattie breathed admoniti! 
behind him. 

Che altar 
slowly. 


pew 


moving agal! 
swinging 


were 
cassocks 


boys 
decorously, 
back from polished shoes. 

One of them reminded him a 
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jeal of Johnny—the Johnny of years 
wo. The same, thin kind of body, the 
lark hair, the wide, expectant eyes. 

Looking at him now Peter 
Regan remember that other little boy. 


made 


[he winter mornings when he'd com«¢ 
pedaling furiously on a 
pievcle to deliver the morning paper. 
“Hello, Johnny.” 

“Morning, Mr. Regan.” 

A plaid jacket, ear muffs, bare, glove- 
ess hands red and chapped. 


second-hand 


“Better wrap up good, Johnny, it’s 
retty cold!” 

“Ves, sir.” 

Fven then, the Davises didn’t have 
wo much money. You knew about that 
f course, the way every one always 
knows those things in a small town. 
There were five children, a 
id-fashioned house, and a decrepit Ford 
hat Charley Davis drove every day to 
is work over in Clinton. 

“Making ends meet,” Charley would 


ll you, pushing cheerfully at a stub- 


shabby, 


orn, paintless side door. “Yes sir! Mary 
nd me, somehow we always manage.” 
And they did—in every way. Johnny 
worked all through high school and the 
wo years of college. It couldn't 
been very €asy. 

“He'll be late.” Ellen would say, wait- 


have 


ng for him in solitary splendor on the 
living room sofa. ““There’s a clearance 
ale of hardware all day over at the 
store.” 

But she always understood, even then, 
nd you'd come to expect seeing her 
there, dressed and ready, some prepos- 
tous bit of knitting in her hands. 

Later, Johnny would come. 

“Sorry, Ellie, but you know how it is. 
[hat store, that mob—” 

The two of them would look at each 
other, something intangible and warm 
pasing between them and filling the 
room. 

“Have a nice time,” Peter Regan al- 
ways said. 

He'd pick up his paper and shift the 
amp. In a little while, he could hear 
hem, the sound of their laughter, their 
talk, the creak of the porch steps, as they 
went out. 

Johnny, he’d think then warmly— 
Johnny. 

And now—suddenly he was aware 
that the Mass was almost over. There 
was the young priest and his hands lift- 
M$ upward to bless them. To bless 
johnny and Ellen and all the years 
head, 

Peter Regan slid to his knees. He felt 
stillness inside him, a sense of awe at 
= beauty and wonder of the moment. 

T haven't prayed,” he thought in 
(ueer surprise. “Not once—all this time.” 


\nd he tried then somehow to begin. 
but the w 


ords wouldn’t come. 





There was only the feel of the beads 
moving through his fingers, warm, com- 
forting, the brown worn beads Marion 
had given him one Christmas long ago. 

In a little while, he heard the organ. 
It was loud and triumphant, making a 
ereat, throbbing sound all around him. 

He felt himself 
chanically to his feet like everyone else. 

“Look at them now, Mr. Regan! Just 


rising, getting me- 


look at them!’’ Mattie Kerr was whis- 
pering once again in his ear. 

They were coming. He felt rather 
than saw them. For a moment, there 


was only the waiting. 

“My they're grand, just grand—” 

When he turned, they were almost to 
him. Ellen was smiling, he saw, smiling, 
radiant, with a new, strange kind of hap- 
piness. It came to him then that in all 
their years together, all the time she had 
been growing up, he had never seen her 
look like that before. 

Their eyes met briefly, warmly, but 
there weren’t any more tears in them. 

Ellen—he felt queer looking at her, 
almost ashamed, the burden of all his 
thoughts beginning to slip away. 

“Tt must be that I’m getting old,” he 


told himself. “Old and foolish and 
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e Instead of putting others in 
their place, put yourself in their 
place.—Irish Digest 


une 





——er 





afraid. Ellen—Ellen isn’t a child 


more.” 


any 


Somehow, today, he’d kept forgetting 
it. Kept forgetting that she was grown 
and in love, that she had Johnny and 
wanted life with The 
way it had been once for her mother and 
himself. 

When he started down the aisle, the 
Davises pushed their way out to him. 


to share a him. 


Charley Davis in a brown suit and a 
blue tie. 

“Prettiest bride I ever did see!” Char- 
ley said happily. “Excepting of course 
my own Mary—” 

“Hush now, Charley! Peter, it 
simply beautiful!” 

She had fixed over the gray, silk dress, 
he saw. and a hat he well remembered. 
Only this time there was a huge, pink 
flower from one of the stores 
perched precariously at the side. 

From under it, her eyes looked up at 
him, warm and clear and very blue. 

He smiled at her and at Charley. sens- 
ing again that they didn’t know quite 
what to say to him. 


was 


town 


Mary Davis fidgeted with her gloves, 
white gloves that were obviously new 
and much too tight. 

“Everything went fine,” Mary said. 





He stood there listening to her, feel 
ing only the strangeness inside him, the 
sense of his own loneliness. 

“Peter—” 
arm then. 

When he turned, he \ small. 
slight figure in a blue hat and coat. Fon 
a moment, Ruth Patterson didn’t speak. 
He was aware of her eyes looking ‘up at 
him, kind, faded eyes. 

“Tt was beautiful 
Peter, really beautiful!” 

“Thank you, Mrs 

The Davises 
then, 
silent, a and 
while Ruth turned to him again. 

**‘Peter—” some 
thing she wanted very much to tell him. 
at her, curious, waiting 
“It was good to be here 


Someone was touching his 


saw her. 


such a wedding, 
Patterson.” 

talking with het 
hear. He 
little to one side, 


wert 


words he didn’t stood 


after a 


There seemed to be 
He stared down 
Peter, so very 
those children, to 
share a little bit in their happiness—” 


good. To see two 


Then he felt her hand, the way it 
came, small and firm and not very 
smooth, sliding quietly into his own. 

“Tt wanted you to know,” she said 


softly, “the way it was for me.” 

In another moment, she was gone. A 
small, straight figure walking alone up 
the carpeted aisle. 

Peter Regan 
looked after her. 
chattering bridesmaids, to the crowded 


still. He 
Past the doors and the 


stood very 


vestibule where she was somehow man 
aging to edge her way through to kiss 
his daughter, Ellen. 

“The very best,”’ Mrs. Patterson would 
be saying to them, “To and to 
Johnny always.” 

He turned away. Dimly, he saw the 
October haze, warm and still, drifting in 
through the open windows. Saw the 
rows of pews, the blur of candles, a pink 
flowered hat. 

There wasn’t any feeling in him then 


you 


but his shame. Shame for his own in 
adequacy and self-pity, shame for the 
fear of his loneliness. 

After a while, he was able to look at 
them again. To look at the 


standing there beside him, uneasy, wait 


Davises 
ing, wondering at his silence. Charley 


in his brown suit, Mary in the made 
over, gray dress. 

“Peter,” 
concern in her eyes, “Peter, are 
right?” 

“Of course, Mary.” 


And suddenly he was very sure, know 


She was looking at him with 
you all 


ing now how it was with him, knowing 
the beginnings of a kind of peace that 
one day would be part of him. 

He held out his arm to her then with 
ereat gallantry. 

“Mary, will you do me the honor?” 

In a little while, they began to walk. 
the three of them 
long, carpeted aisle. 


together, down the 
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by John Lester 


**Catholic Hour” Trio 


Millions of American Catholics no 
doubt viewed one or more of the three 
Freedom and_ the Imerican Catholve 


LV sta 
tions on consecutive Sundays, Jan. 4, 11 
18, at 1:30 EST. 

Co-produced by the National Council 
of Catholic Men the the 
unprecedented TV trilogy amounted to 
the 
ican Catholic in the form of unrehearsed, 


programs shown on most NBC 


and P.M. 


and network 


a critical self-examination of \mer- 


question-and-answer sessions between 
Father Walter J. Ong, S.J., of St. Louis 
U., and John Cogley, of the 


staff of the Fund for the Republic 


executive 





Since Cogley’s questions dealt with 
that the Catholic 
undemocratic that 







the charge Church is 


an power threatens 


48 


John Cogley questions Father Walter Ong, $.J., on Church’s reputation in U.S. 


RADIO ana 
TELEVISION 


the basic concepts of religious freedom 
in this country, that there’s a Catholic 
Plan for the United States, that Catho- 
lics fail to participate fully in the cul- 
tural, life 


assume 


political and economic of 
to that 
reaction was widespread and that a cer- 


society, it’s surely safe 
tain amount of controversy resulted. 
\s this of THE SIGN 


press, I only seen one 


edition goes to 
program 
(at a press preview) and am therefore 
unable to on all, which isn’t 


important anyhow. The important thing 


have 


comment 


is that such a series of critical self- 
analysis has been telecast. From what 
I’ve seen of it, I feel the series deserves 


the 
reader is of this opinion, I strongly urge 
him to drop a few lines to that effect to 
the NCCM or to NBC-TV. 


a repeat run, even expansion. If 


If not, or if he has any other Opinio: 
or ideas on the over-all matter, | 
strongly urge that these be made know 
—in writing. 


The Printed Word 


New York City’s tragic, nineteendy 
newspaper strike—tragic because it y 
unnecessary—that took an estimated to) 
of $50 million put a final period to argy 
ments that radio and TV are equal t 
printed media in the dissemination , 
news. 

Earlier strikes in Detroit, Pittsburg} 
and other major cities should have co 
vinced the dubious, and if they didn’ 
the recent Big 
clincher. 

At least, I can’t imagine anyone sil 
insisting radio and TV, 
tuted, can come even close to the printed 


Lown blackout was the 


as Now const 
word in the over-all job Of news coy 
erage. 

In fact, if anything was made crysta 
clear while the big New York dailies 
were out of action, it was that radio and 
TV failed dismally in their efforts t 
fill the gap. 

Ihe main thing missing, among many 
was the obvious: a newspaper of the 
air. 

No station in the greater New York 
area—seven TV and nearly fifty radi 
stations—undertook such a_ project ot 
much thought 
for the reason that it would have beet 


I believe, even gave it 
impossible. 
It may be possible in time, of cours 


but it'll be years and years, if ever. 
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His appearance with the charming you! 
Oldaker sisters on Name That Tune 
launched a new career at 78 for song- 


and-dance man Pat Rooney 


tllery Q 
sorge | 

















ion 4s of now. radio and TV have the 
aly Bement of immediacy in their favor 
OW ws flashes. bulletins, a few lines, a 








graph at most on top stories that 





| suffice until the presses begin to roll. 





\ny attempt to match print in its 








city to detail a story, however, is 





























































































































































































































May & itifully apparent. 
Was I's to be hoped that radio and TV 
toll w realize this and that in the future 
argu evll stick to the things they do well 
al t leave the things they don’t do well 
N ot others. 
urgh, & furn-About 
COI 
lidn't I's interesting to note that while 
$ the dio and TV. stations tail miserably 
yen called upon to do a thorough job 
: still Bf news coverage, newspapers and mag- 
ons: MH wines are quite successful in the opera- 
inted nof radio and ‘TV stations. 
CON While this has no bearing on the 
riginal point, it’s a fact disclosed by a 
rystal cent survey of ownership of the na- 
lailies ns 939 TV stations. 
0 and {bout 36 per cent, or 195 stations. the 
rts t ivey disclosed, are owned and oper- 
wd by newspapers and magazines o1 
many, # ome combination of both. 
f the Unfortunately, the survey didn’t in- 
ude radio stations, although it’s well 
York @inown that several hundred of these 
radi » belong to printed media camps. 
Ct OF 
vught, Bone Over Lightly 
- been 
Man of the Hour, the Friars’ Club 
OUrse, stimonial dinner test-shown on The Ed 
T, van Show several weeks ago, was 



























































































































TRONGE 


ter R-After a disappointing start, 
Queen series has improved and 
"ems set for a long run. Star is 

*erge Nader, shown with Whitney Blake 










even more successful than it appeared 
And that all viewer and 
press reactions are in, CBS-TV is plan 


ning a minimum ol 


at frst. now 


seven more 
Also, NBC-TV 


bandwagon and is mapping a 


of these 
‘rib-roasts.” wants to get 
mn the 


similar series, the 


first of which prob 
ably will be an Academy of TV Arts and 
Sciences testimonial to Milton Berle. 
Dr. I. Q., the long-running radio 
quizzer that has been revived for TV by 
ABC) with Kennedy as emcee, 
hasn't shaped up well to date and may 
be headed for the 


Tom 


scrap-heap—unless 
drastic changes are made. 
Things To Come 


U.S: 


alread 


Border Patrol, a new tele-series, 


has nearly seventy-five sponsors 
didn’t until a 
It's rumored to be a 
terrific action-adventure program, based 
on actual files. The Man Nobody 
Knows, all about a “private eve” with 
a talent for disguises, is another series 
in the works that looks like a 


Lon Chaney, Jr., should be a 


although filming begin 


few davs 


° 
ago. 


winner. 
“natural” 

the lead. . . . James Craig to star 

‘Hannibal Cobb” in 260 episodes of 
a crime-puzzle each min- 
utes Ihe the that 
has been running in a national picture 


series, five 


long. idea is same 
magazine tor vears and vears. ... 
Meadows. Jackie Gleason's TV 
The Honeymooners, signed to make an 
audition film of My = Sistei 
CBS-TV. Very talented girl. The 
old) Humphrey Bacall 


radio program, Bold Venture, to be re- 


\udrey 
wile in 


Eileen for 


Bogart-Lauren 





IN DEMAND—Metropolitan’s Renata 
Tebaldi can name her own price since 


her recent TV appearances. Toscanini 
called her voice one of the greatest 





vived for TV with Dane Clark in the 
lead. Joan Marshall will co-star. 

Veteran Charles Bickford to star a 
new cops-'n’-robbers weekly titled The 
Thirty-Third, all about the New York 
police department \ new version 
ot the long-running A nd M*yrs. North 
series will go into production as soon 
as the leads are signed. Dick Denning 
and Barbara Britton were the original 
team in this” one Meanwhile, Miss 
Britton is being paged for the lead in 
something else something good but 
hush-hush as of nov \ ninety-min 
ute spectacular buil iround top re 
cording artists is being readied for April 
Dean Martin, Pat Boone, Dinah Shore 


and Jo Stafford already 
the emcee spot is a toss-uy 
Crosby and Steve Allen 


signed and 
between Bing 
\dd othe 


spectaculars coming = up Laurence 
Olivier will star in a_ninety-minute 
version of Somerset Maugham’s The 
Moon and Sixpence on NBC-TV any 


week-end, as filming has been completed 
for some time. Judith 

Pier Angeli are 
who'll be 


\nderson, Hume 
Cronyn, and 
the 


other 


among 
featured. An 
one on the way is Don 
Quixote, with Jose Ferrer in the titk 
role. ABC-TV and will 


go ninety minutes, possibly two hours. 


“names” 


big 


This is due on 


TV Talent Cradle 


led 
has 


Mack’s Original Amatew 
been 


How 
introducin talent on 
radio and TV for seemed to 
have a virtual monopoly on_ the 
» Mack and 
and the work they've 
been doing, this isn’t the case 


g new 
sO long it 


ide a. 


However, in all respect ¢ 


his fine crew fine 


, especially 


in recent years. Lawrence Welk has 
been doing a good job on ABC-TV for 
several seasons, and so has CBS-TV’s 
Name That Tune series on CBS-TV, 
Mondays at 7:30 p.ar., EST 

In the latter connection emcee 
George DeWitt says “we've launched so 
manv careers, they want to move us to 


Cape Canaveral.” And while his quip 


isn’t completely accurate, it states the 
case pretty well. 

To cite a few outstanding examples 
viewers of That Tune might re 
member having seen, there was Dorothy 
Olsen, the singing school-teache 
White Plains, N.Y.; Eddie Hodges. the 
eleven-vear-old, treckled-faced youngste1 
from Hattiesburg, Miss.; 


Name 


from 


fifteen-vear-old 


Bennye Gatteys of Dallas, Texas; the 
veteran Pat Rooney, and two other 
bubbly teen-agers, Joyce Bulifant and 
Leslie Uggams, both New York City 
schoolgirls. 

Her appearance on Name That Tune 


won Miss Olsen contracts with NBC and 
RCA-Victor Records. Hodges’ 


appe al 
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ance led to a featured role in the Broad- 
way hit-musical, The Music Man, a re- 
cording contract with Decca, the chance 
to play opposite Frank Sinatra in the 
film Hole in the Head, and a co-starring 
assignment with Sam Levene in the 
upcoming CBS-TV series The Wonder- 
ful World of Little Julius. Their ap- 
pearances have meant long-term Broad- 
way and TV contracts for Miss Gatteys, 
Miss Bulifant, and Miss Uggams. Critics 
now are referring to the latter as “the 
young Marion Anderson.” 

For white-haired Pat Rooney, his quiz 
sessions with the charming Oldaker 
sisters, Jeanne, Patsy, and Cathie, meant 
another type of “launching’”—a whole 
new career at seventy-eight and most im- 
portant, says Pat, three adopted grand- 
children. 


In Brief 


Alice Faye suddenly decided on a 
comeback, the first step being a personal 
appearance on husband Phil Harris’ up- 
coming Timex show... . John Restless 
Gun Payne is against continuing his 
highly successful series a third year but 
NBC-TV, in love with its top ratings, 
is arguing for a continuance. Look for 
the web to win this one with a fat new 
contract and other inducements. Which 
reminds me _ that Clint Cheyenne 
Walker’s tiff with Warner Bros. over 
filming of his ABC-TV series seems 
right back where it started months ago. 
Recently, it looked as though Walker 
had won his fight for more money, fi- 
nancial participation, and the right to 
do outside pictures. Now, Warners seems 
to have the upper hand and Clint may 
be eased out altogether. ... Even though 
admittedly overworked as he is, Jerry 
Lewis plans to build or buy into a string 
of night clubs coast-to-coast. Chances are 
the first of the new ones will go up in 
Hollywood. Take it easy, lad. Don't 
spread vourself too thin. Also think of 
your kiddies. It’s no fun beir 
orphan, even a rich one. 


an 


ig 


Gracie Allen, a trouper from ’way 
back, can’t stand retirement and will 
gradually rejoin husband George Burns 
on his TV series. This will come as no 
surprise to anyone who knows Gracie— 
or any trouper from ’way back for that 
matter. . . . Just for the record: there 
now are nearly 500,000 color TV sets 
throughout the country. Slow but sure, 
that’s tint TV. Derby sales are up 
everywhere for the biggest spurt in 


twenty-five years. Know why? Manu- 
facturers and dealers say Gene Bat 
Masterson Barry is responsible. He 


wears one on TV. . Jack Paar’s rep- 
resentatives claim his decision to go on 


tape was triggered by his need of more 


50 


time. Even so, it’s still a bad move and 
could mark the beginning of the end 
as it did for Red Skelton, Donald 
O’Connor, Jimmy Durante, and Jackie 
Gleason among others. Performers like 
Paar and the rest (a particular type) 
must have the currency of “live” TV to 
do their best work. ... Kathy Nolan, of 
The Real McCoys series, recently cut 
her first record—rock ’n’-roll yet. 


Ed Sullivan mulling a weekly version 
of his hour-long variety show in London 
although many details have to be 
worked out. He may commute to 
London or do the same show simul- 
taneously there and here via magnetic 
tape. . . . Richard Have Gun Will 
Travel Boone to portray Abraham 
Lincoln on Broadway beginning in the 
early spring. He'll have a backlog of 
his CBS-TV Western on hand by then. 
. . . Word is Burl Ives is set to star 
in the upcoming Our Town tele-series. 
... And that Academy Award winning 
actress Eva Marie Saint will play the 
girl in Playhouse 90’s three-hour version 
(in two parts) of Ernest Hemingway’s 
For Whom the Bell Tolls when it hits 
the nation’s TV screens in March. 
Steve Allen being pressured to add thirty 
minutes to his Sunday hour but he’s 
resisting and who can blame him? An 
hour a week is tough enough. .. . Just 
for the record: TV is booming all over 
the world and those who know predict 
the present total of 21,500,000 receivers 
outside the U.S.A. will soar to 50 million 
within five years. The U.S.A. already 
has close to 50 million. 


Boxing Headed For KO? 


Boxing on TV is definitely in trouble, 
and a drastic curtailment of the weekly 
schedule of fights on the networks now 
appears certain. 

Bouts as exciting as the recent Archie 
Moore-Yvon Durelle rouser are few and 
far between, and the ratings have been 
steadily declining. 

The matter may come to a head when 
Gillette decides what to do about its 
Friday night fight series on NBC-TV: 
whether to continue with boxing, mix 
boxing with other sports attractions, or 
drop pug-pummeling altogether in favor 
of top basketball games and bowling 
matches. The sponsor is leaning toward 
one or the other of the latter at this 
writing. 

In addition to its contention that 
boxing is “fading fast,” the sponsor is 
reportedly unhappy about the govern- 
ment’s suit against the International 
Boxing Club, which controls so many 
fighters and their managers. 

Viewer reaction (and reception) to 
the professional basketball all-star game 





(Jan. 23) undoubtedly will have a gr, 
effect on Gillette’s ultimate decision, 


Pro-Grid Booming 


On the other hand, the National Py, 
fessional Football League just complete 
its most successful season. All attendang 
records were broken, and the twely. 
league teams split nearly $4 million jp 
proceeds from radio and TV rights, ap. 
other all-time high take. 

This is highly significant since it blast 
arguments that the public is losing jp. 
terest in sports because of oy erexposure 
to them. 


TV of the Future 


James Hiller, of RCA-NBC, who js 
widely respected throughout the broad 
casting industry, recently gave us an 
interesting, authoritative glimpse into 
the future of TV. 

Now that color is here and is finally 
catching on, the next technical step is 
the wide-screen for which, according to 
Hiller, TV is ready. What’s more, he 
said, technically the wide-screen js 
equally ready for TV, although exactly 
when it will be introduced is anybody's 
guess at this point. My guess is within 
18 months. 

After that, Hiller said the “next in- 
escapable eventuality” is three-dimen- 
sional TV, on which development (in 
the RCA labs) is proceeding nicely and 
is now in the polaroid glasses stage. 

And “Smellovision?” 

“Nothing’s impossible,” Hiller re 
plied, although he refused to comment 
on a report that Michael Todd Produc 
tions recently acquired rights to a 
“Smellovision” process (for theatrical 
films) from a German scientist. 


What “They” Say 


Wild Bill Eliott, regarding his up 
coming tele-series Parson of the Wes: 
“A man with principles and a purpose 
in life always has more power and it- 
fluence than a man with a gun.” 

Arthur Godfrey, regarding the ap 
pearance of Jackie Gleason, Victor 
Borge, and others on his early morning 
series: “We'll keep trying new things 
until we click again.” 

Prime Minister Nash, of New Zealand, 
“Television will not be introduced here 
as long as this government is in power.” 
(Meaning another two years at least.) 

Orchestra leader Dick Stabile, for- 
merly musical director for Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis and a close friend of 
both: “Jerry Lewis was in the hospital. 
not from overwork, but because Dean 
Martin put him there with his renewed 
blast (at Jerry).” 
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“4 RELIGIOUS MAN thinks of 
thing but himself,” wrote the 
ineteenth-century German philosopher 
friedrich Nietzsche. In the lives of de- 
out Christians the good pagan often 
otices a righteous unconcern, a majestic 
qsensitivity, about the welfare of others. 
This is unfortunately one of the perils 
if perfection as Nietzsche’s observation 
soften verified. The elect of God often 
show a dislike of being disturbed; they 
manifest a great wariness when it comes 
the needs, spiritual and_ physical, 
if others. 

Perhaps the core of the problem is to 
found in the definition of perfection. 
lt goes without saying that perfection 
sa highly personal affair. Sanctity is 
my own personal business to which | 
must give myself with heroic constancy. 
but sanctity is more than personal effort 
ind personal concern. 

When I speak of my striving for 
anctity, I am not speaking of an effort 
shich is self-sufficient, autonomous, un- 
rated to other persons who are also 
lestined for God and striving to attain 
Him. Sanctity is not even, in spite of 
ie expressions fourfd in some spiritual 
woks, the isolation of the soul in God. 
In the radical sense, isolation of the 
wul in God is what sanctity is not. 
Though the idea of sanctity is highly 
personal (I—Thou), it is also highly 
wcial (we—Thou) . Sanc tity concerns my 
relationship to others as well as my re- 
tionship to God. If we omit the social, 
communal aspect, if we think of sanctity 
% isolation in God from the pain and 
wants of others, we canonize selfishness 
posing as undivided love. 

We arrive at a balanced definition of 
sanctity when we define it in terms of 
the Church (we are not here concerned 
with the very real sanctity of many 
Protestants). Sanctity is the love and 
ie of God by which the Body of 
Christ-the Church—lives. The Mystical 
Body of Christ has many members. The 
fowth in love is the concern of each 





tember and of the whole Body. The 
Y€ cannot say to the hand “I have no 
t : ” ~ ° 

ted of you.” For the eye there is no 









stonary Penance 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


health, no growth, indeed no life apart 
from the There is no 
sanctity for the member apart from the 
The isolated Catholic has no 
sanctity apart from the Body of Christ, 
the Church; nor is there sanctity apart 
from the concern for the sanctity and 
welfare of the whole body. 

That sanctity is to be’ achieved 
through the life of the Church, in union 
with and concern for all the members 
of the body of Christ, is the teaching of 
both Scripture and tradition. St. Paul 
wrote: “You are the body of Christ, 
member for member. . . . There was to 
be no want of unity in the body; all 
the different parts of it were to make 
each other’s welfare their common care.” 


whole body. 


body. 


\bout the year 96, Pope Saint 
Clement wrote in a similar vein: “Let 
the whole of our body (the whole 


Church) be maintained in Christ Jesus. 
Let the strong care for the weak 
and the weak respect the strong; let the 
rich support the poor and the poor 
render thanks to God for giving them 
means for supplying their needs.” 

Lent is usually thought of in terms of 
increased personal devotion, penance, 
mortification, fasting, and frequent at- 
tendance at Mass. Each man is supposed 
to put away ease of life and to make up 
for the negligences of other times. 

The season of Lent is the period when 
Christians deepen their consciousness of 
being the Church, of contributing to the 
growth of the Body of Christ. During 
this time they are to pray for the great 
needs of Christ’s body. At the beginning 
of Lent the Church proclaims what she 
technically calls a jejunium solemne. 
Literally this could be rendered “a 
solemn fast.’”’ Because the fast of Lent 
is solemn it is a “public fast,” or in 
more colloquial English, a fast of the 
whole Church. There are not so many 
isolated individuals all performing their 
individual fast, doing penance for their 
own personal sins. There is not even a 
fast to which each gives himself when 
he wishes and in the measure that he 
wishes. The fast is rather a practice of 
the Church, decreed as the fast for the 


community 


whole Christian and prac- 
ticed by the whole community under 
the control of the Church’s authority. 


The penitential exercises are per- 
formed for the spiritual good of the 
individual soul but also for the needs 
of the Church. At the end of Lent, on 


Friday, the Church gathers all 
the needs of the Church and gives them 
public expression in what are called the 
Solemn Prayers. The Church prays for 
peace, for the Pope, bishops, priests. 
faithful; for freedom disease and 
famine: she prays for prisoners, the sick, 
for the conversion of Protestants, pagans 
and Jews; for all sinners. 

If the Catholic from smok- 
ing, or denies himself a magazine, and 
then after Easter buys himself a golf 
club with the money he has saved by so 


Good 


from 


abstains 


denying himself, his penance is un- 
doubtedly meritorious. But this is not 
the Church’s idea of penance. She is 


preaching a penance practiced in the 
spirit of the Church and for the Church. 


In this she is following the teaching 
of Saint Leo the Great: “Let us sup- 
plement our fasting with works of 


mercy toward the poor. Let us go 
hungry for a while and take from our 
usual fare small thing that 
be of service to the poor who are in 
need.” Fasting in the Church has an 
apostolic, missionary i 
directed toward the health and _ the 
growth of the whole Body of Christ. 
What the Catholic saves by fasting and 
mortification might be sent to the 
Propagation of the Faith, which has 
special charge of Christ’s poor. 
Jietzsche was right. The religious 
man thinks only of himself, thinks only 
of the body of which all men are either 
actual or potential members. The con- 
cern of the religious man is more than 
that of merely giving faith to those who 
do not possess it. The missionary, and 
such the Catholic layman is, must save 
bodies as well as More correct, 
he must save men. This apostolic, mis- 
sionary preoccupation is the dimension 
of his prayer, his penance, and _ his 
charity. 


some may 


character. It is 





souls. 
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In the formative years, study habits are ingrained in Portsmouth students 


OVERLOOKING the gleami, 
sloops on Narragansett Bay, Rhodel 
land, is Portsmouth Priory, a Prepar 
tory school conducted by the Bengd 
tines, where classes are small, 200; 
manners emphasized, and the stim 
of Latin through Caesar compl 
sory. The tuition is high ($2,0@), 
vear for resident students), andy 
are the standards, for Portsmouth 
interested only in college materig- 
bovs who can absorb a Classical high 
school training designed to introdig 
them to the full culture of Chm 
tianity. The students tumbling ® 
the football field aren’t much @ 
ferent perhaps from other Ameria 
teen-agers. ‘Their mental abilityy 
described as only a shade better tha 
average (37 of the 178 students ar 
on scholarships). What does dist 
guish the bovs of Portsmouth is ther 
day-by-day exposure to the Benetic 
tine educational tradition. The spetia 
Benedictine love of the liturgy 
passed on to the students who sig 
High Mass on Sundays and Compline 
on feast davs. ‘Through courses inthe 
liturgy and Church customs, the st 
dents are encouraged to see th 
Church as a harmonious whole, 
with the boys’ lives: whether in thet 
sailboats or the library, they leamt 
mesh their interests into the complet 
man. 


Life in a Prep School 


The manly life of a prep 


school is based on the 
importance of meeting 
the challenge of a boy’s 
critical years — 14 to 18, 


A SIGN PICTURE STORY 
PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 











Top: Portsmouth Priory offers boys op- 
portunity to develop skills in worth-while 
hobbies such as editing and operating press 
for the Beaverboard, fortnightly newspaper 


Left: Attention to grace and the other 
prayers of the Church etches religious mo- 
tivation and knowledge, spiritual ideals, 
and moral strength in students’ character 


Pool on a rainy day, but there’s also a rifle- 
range, dark room, stage, music room. Boys 
make their beds, take turns waiting on 
table, and are supervised by housemasters 
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Dom Aelred Graham: education’s function is to provide a vision by which to lie 


The close link between teachers and boy 
classroom to many school activities 


The head of this institution of moral, 
intellectual, and physical well-being 
is Dom _ Aelred Graham, 
author, and monk. An educator who 
has thought long. and deeply about 
the function of his profession, Dom 
Graham has set down his beliefs in 
an engaging manner in Christian 
Thought and Action (Harcoutt, 
Brace $5). Here is but one passage: 

“Even in youth, certainly at the 
opening of manhood or womanhood, 
the mind is seeking to bring together 
the elements of a unified view of the 
world. This can be fond only in an 
integral Catholicism, enlightening 
the intelligence to its fullest capacity 
and providing thereby the strongest 
motives for action to the will. To 
concern himself or herself with this 


scholar, 


is, surely, the one ultimate busine 
of the Christian educator.... Th 
greater the capacity for gnu 
thought—and there is evidence | 
show that it is not as rare among tht 
young as it is sometimes suppostt- 
the more is it accompanied by teat 
ableness and intellectual humilit 
This concept of maturity presict 
at Portsmouth Priory where thet! 
a heavy emphasis on developing tit 
mind through languages, ancient am 
modern. Greek is recommended 
all boys who show a_ proficient) 
Latin; in such courses they statt! 
see the influence of ancient thougt 
on the Western mind. The 
are not just included in the Pot 
mouth curriculum, rather [0 
mouth exists to teach them s0 








Portsmouth study hall leads to prestige universities. Harvard, Georgetown, Yale, Princeton are main choices 


extends past the 


its students can begin their plunge 
tothe roots of our culture. The mod- 
em languages, French, German, and 
Spanish, are stressed along with an 
English course which attempts to 
develop a taste in reading. In this 
humanistic atmosphere, it would 
be false to think that mathematics 
and the sciences are relegated to the 
ide lines; some of the students ad- 
vance to college work in these fields 
before leaving Portsmouth. But in- 
dividual subjects are folded into the 
production of a useful member of 
“ciety. As Dom Graham puts it: 

“We have to show, not merely in 
such things as art and science, lit- 
fature and music, but in life itself, 


- to choose the better and reject 
the worse,” Exploring boys’ interests leads to responsibility. Radio club is one avenue 


busine 

The 
genull 
ence 
rong the 
pposed- 
v teat 
unilit 
presi 
there ! 
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After 70 years, a beloved college president 


recounts her girls by SISTER M. MADELEVA 


ONCE, AT THE END of a year in — enigmatic girl for whom the law of con- 


Europe, I asked another Sister who was — tradiction did not exist and whom, for 
accompanying me, “What have you all that, I persisted in believing in. The 
missed most from home this year?” I mountain hikers, the wildflower lovers, 
don’t remember her answer, but mine _ the first robin girls know who they are. 
was, “Not the coffee and not the plumb And so does the girl who never handed 
ing. What I have missed most is the in her compositions, the one who al- 
American girl.” I believe that I would — ways did, the girl who spelled and with 


have the same answer today. two d’s; the two true loves who named 
“Madeleva,” 
tually going through Saint Mary’s as 
“Junior.” Where is the friend who al- 


American ways brought a rose back from town, 


All but six of these my first seventy their daughters both even- 
years have been spent in school, more¢ 
than fifty in boarding school, living 
with, breaking bread with 
girls, not by the dozen but the thou the one with whom I walked under an 
sands. Since I have traded myself in to. umbrella in the snow? Where are you, 


God for all potential daughters, He has = my dear, who shattered my world one 


given me this family of girls to live day at lunch by asking innocently, 
with and for, and to love. “Sister, did you ever teach?” 
Let me name just a sampling: the And, Anne, do you remember your 


little, brown-eyed girl who used to dress coming to my office, overwhelmed by a 


up in her mother’s wedding dress to — sense of duty, to ask, “Sister, I wonder 


write to me and who has never failed if you know how dissatisfied the girls 

over forty years to send a Christmas are with Saint Mary’s.” 

candle; the pink-and-white girl who used “Well, Anne,” I answered, “Perhaps 
pick up spots of moonlight on the I don’t. But do you know how dis- 


stair landings going up to bed; the satisfied | am with Saint Mary’s? 
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“No one is half so dissatisfied ag ]’ 
“You,” you exclaimed increduloys) 
Then I explained: 

“Suppose that at eighteen you we 
all perfectly satisfied: what would yq 
have to work for, to try for? Suppor 
that we were filled with complaceng 
about school, what petrified big ay 
little prigs we would be? Eighteen 
the time at which to be dissatisfied, ; 
be reaching out, to be looking up.” 

Sometimes, when asked how map 
students we have I answer facetious 

“Over a thousand girls and _ seye 
thousand boys.” 

In many ways, the second half of » 
count is untrue. Many Notre Dame me 
are now married. Many more neve 
come over to Saint Mary’s campus 
Their reasons are good and _ usually reg 
on common sense. But the presence 
seven thousand college men on ow 
horizon contributes subtly and, I a 
sure, very constructively to our world 
We know it to be the ideal situatioy 
for social life, intercollegiate dramatic 
music, debate. 

I want to submit these few campus 
nephew friendships of my own. Twent 
years ago a young law student from Sa 
Francisco came into my office with Sister 
Marie Rosaire. He was _ interested ip 
printing and in Christian art. “Ham 
why don’t you begin by making some 
bookmarks, vertical, but good _ texts 
good type, paper, design?” This wa 
the beginning of the Berliner McGinnis 
printing business now located in Nevad 
City, California, and an authentic @ 
ponent of Christian art. 

One day during the war, four servic 
men, all non-Catholic, came over from 
Notre Dame to call. They had beer 
students at Saint John’s College, Ao 
napolis. President Stringfellow Barr and 
Dean Scott Buchanan, both my goo 
friends, had told them to come over Io! 
a visit. After a bit of small talk, I sug 
gested that we discuss something serious 
something up to the level of Saint 
John’s; eschatology, for instance. Thé 
result of our talk on the four last thing 
—death, judgment, hell, heaven—was 
more visits, fine stimulating discussion 
and a gift from one of them of T. 5 
Eliot’s Four Quartets. Presently the bows 
left for overseas. One of them wrot 
“Imagine my delight in picking up ™ 
a London bookshop the other day 4 
beautiful edition of Saint Thoma 
Treatise on the Angels. This was a no 
unhappy sequel to our talk on the fou! 
last things.” 

\ Mother’s Day brought me another 


quartet of Notre Dame _ boys. They 





This article is a chapter from My First 
Seventy Years (Macmillan), the autobiog 
raphy of SISTER M. MADELEVA, president 
of St. Mary’s College, Ind., and_ nationally 
©) Sister M. Madeleva 1959. 
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known poet. 
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wanted copies of my verse for gifts to 
their mothers. After providing these, 
| said, 

“| have 
your Mother also.” 
ot Saint Louis-Marie 
Montfort’s True Devotion to the Blessed 


a gift for each of you from 
I gave each a copy 
Grignion de 


Virgin. 
More than a 
tothe Great Hall. A handsome, Spanish- 


vear later, IT was called 
looking boy smiled at me. 

“You don’t remember me,” he said. 
“You gave us some books more than 
a year ago and we didn’t pay you for 
them,” he volunteered. 

“T didn’t expect you to, 
that to administration,” 


We charged 
I explained. 
“Have you any more of those books?” 
he asked, putting twenty dollars in my 
hand. 

“You must have managed vour allow- 
nce well to save all this,” I commented. 
“I wait on table,” he said. 
Until his graduation we negotiated 
with copies of Saint Louis de Montfort’s 
dassic, the distribution of 
made an apostolate among the students. 
\fter a brilliant 
France, he retraced the journeys of Saint 
Paul and of Saint 
n India before returning to 


which he 


eraduate career in 
Thomas as far as Goa 
\merica 
to teach philosophy in one of our ex- 
cellent Eastern colleges. 
Mother’s Day story. 

One other campus nephew you must 
meet. He came over at the end of fresh- 
man year to tell me that he was not re- 
turning to Notre that he 
ging to the University of Chicago to 
gt into the Great Books course. He 
poke with some satisfaction of the Great 


This is a long 


Dame, was 


Books he had read: Plato, Aristotle, 
Saint Thomas. 
“Have you read the greatest book, 


Michael? Have you read the Bible?’ 

“No,” he stuttered. 

“Have you a Bible?” 

\gain he stuttered, “No.” 

“Michael, don’t come over again until 
you have got yourself a Bible and have 
egun reading it!” 

He wrote during the vacation, report- 
ing on having read the Bible, not once 
but twice; and returned to Notre Dame 
0 finish in liberal arts. 

With his military service fulfilled in 
turope, his Doctorate in philosophy 
tom a graduate school in France, he 
stow a Dominican Scholastic. 

Four are a small but a good fraction 
tour seven thousand boys. I seem to 
have said overmuch for them in pro- 
portion to my girls. For these latter are 
me by that divine CPA system by 
which God pays me back a hundredfold 
t His promises always and in all ways. 
for His reasons, which are mine and 
nore, I love them, collectively and in- 
ividually, every A, B. C, D and E girl 















of them. The E£’s particularly. 


To the 
confusion of screening boards, what a 


surprising number of these dear young 
geese have grown into impressive, ef- 
ficient Many of 
well thirty, over 


Swans! them are 
forty. Daughters 
of not a few are Saint Mary’s graduates, 
Saint Mary’s What did I 
teach them? I have for answer perhaps 
the most astounding revelation of my 
life. 


now 
over 


mothers. 


Gladys had come back to school to 
visit. We had not seen each other for 
years. Falling into an old-fashioned pat- 
tern, we walked on the river bank. 


Gladys had been a slow student, not al- 
ways able to separate fact from fancy. 
“Sister,” she said with conviction, 
“there is one thing that you taught us 
that I shall never forget.” 
I purred with satisfaction. She 


serted her statement, past all possibilities 


reas- 


of doubt. She agreed with me. she said. 
“What is this impressive — truth, 
Gladys.” I asked, “that I taught you 


that vou will never forget?” 
“Sister,” she replied, 
that 


“vou taught us 
there is no hell!” 

Gladys, better informed, has now been 
with God these many years. God blessed 
her with a Jesuit son. 

For the past twenty-five years the in- 
visible but palpable screen of adminis- 
tration has obscured me_ from our 
students much more than them from me. 
Personal acquaintance with a thousand 


The 


conferences 


is impossible. amenities of meals 
student 


friends 


with seniors, with 


officers always leave us better 


than 
try to 


they convocations I 
Saint Mary's girls 
that they will never be more intelligent 
than they They will add 


putting over the 


found us. In 
convince all 


are in college. 
to their stature by 


denominators of thei 


intelligence the 
This will 


change throughout their entire lives. I 


numerators of experience. 
ask them to believe the 
tell them that they are 
know 
Being God’s daughters 
Him. 
ve beautiful: 


boy friends who 
beautiful. Only 


the boys how beautiful 


cannot 
they are or why. 
they must resemble Because He is 


I his 


concession. It is a 


beauty, they must 


is not a cosmetic 


family duty. 


Sometimes at convocations 


I suggest that we take off our bodies and 


sit in our souls. The experience, how- 


ever vicarious, has values. 
Phinking of Sir James Bridie’s Tobias 


and the Angel, we put the 


boy friends 


in competition with their guardian 


angels. Crew cuts become 
when 


less irresistible 
seen in angelic light. By the 
token, 

sulfer, set 


same their own transcendence 


may beside that of their own 


angels. Even so, watching them through 
final 
their parents could 
I do. Physical 
maternity and paternity ar 
pelling forces of life 


the fugitive loveliness of then 


teens, I wished th 
know their daughters as 
divine im- 
In her intellectual 
maternity, the 


her 


religious teacher vives to 
children the unique super-natural 
integrity of virginal love. Often, watch- 
ing generations of girls living their four- 
year span ol college life, I have quoted 


to myself Christopher Fry's: 


“O. God, the fabulous wings unused 
Folded in the heart” 
following it with this other, describing 
superlatively Saint Mary’s part in thei 
upbringing: 
“Lives make and unmake_ them- 
selves in her neighborhood 
As nowhere else.” 





APOLOGY 
FOR 
YOUTH 


This is a way 
to go to school, 


Sister é 
learning an olden, 
M. Madeleva, golden rule. 
C.Ss.c. 


in a book; 


then they look up 
and look—and look. 


And wonder, wonder 


if, after all, 


wisdom is so 


reciprocal. 


They ask for beauty, 
ask for truth 

who have no thought 
to ask for youth. 


Stand at my window; 
watch them pass: 
a lass and a lad, 
a lad and a lass. 


They seek for wisdom 


Theirs are the earth, 
the sea, the sky; 
they sing; they dance; 
they float; they fly. 


Why do they hurry, 
hurry so? 

Can they or will they 
or do they know? 


Thev will earn some love; 
they will learn some truth, 
but never learn 

nor earn back youth. 


Stand at my window, 
lad and lass; 

let not this youth, 
this young love pass. 


Hold the wonder; 

love the lore 

you would one day change 
the slow years for. 
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m Grace Tully’s 


LIVE 


The remarkable Grace Tully has led three lives 


centering around the Church, the White House, and the Senat: 


WHEN IT COMES to working closely 
with the sources of great power, few, it 
any, women can match the career ol 
Elizabeth Tully From 
1918 to 1928, Miss Tully was secretary to 
Bishop later Cardinal—Haves of New 
York. From 1928 until his death. she 
was secretary to Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Grace Georg 


Since January, 1955, she has been ex 
ecutive assistant to Lyndon Johnson, Ma 
jority Leader of the Senate and the most 
influential Democrat in_ the 
States. 


United 


Miss Tully not only had to learn the 
subtleties of three different kinds of 
power, (¢ hurch, White House, and legis 


lative. She had to learn the nuances ol 
three distinctly different personalities, 
each forceful in its own way. Cardinal 
Haves she remembers as being “‘very 
angelic, gentle, soft-spoken, and very 
kind.” FDR of course was FDR. but 
to his secretary he was a person who 
was “always relaxed, or if he wasn’t re 
laxed he didn’t show it.” Senator John 
son, In contrast, is never relaxed: he is 
a rangy Texan. restless, driving, bril- 
liant, ingratiating, and sometimes arro 
gant. Unlike Cardinal Haves and FDR, 
he has no hobbies—other than working 
himself and his staff beyond normal 
limits. 

Grace Tully now sits at a desk in the 
othce of the Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee, just off the Senate chamber 


at the beck and call of a man who has 


been described by history student Harry 
S. Truman as the “most able and dis- 
tinguished Senate leader” of all time. 
“Grace is one of the great women 
I've known.” says Johnson. “She does 
everything. She's my director of | re- 
search, handles certain mail, even takes 
And I ask her fon 


advice. She and my wife are my two 


dictation if | need it. 


best brains.” 
Her day starts and ends with John- 
son’s, meaning from about 9:50 A.M. to 


7:30 pM. But when the Senate is in 
nigh 


session, she works until the wee 
hours of the morning, or, as she puts it, 
“until the last dog is hung.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about Grace Tully's career is that in 
forty vears of being at the elbow of the 
mighty, she has apparently made no 
enemies. Among veteran newspapermen 
and politicos in Washington she is rated 
‘tops.” In her White House days, she 
was a buxom brunette with brilliant 
blue eves, rosy skin, and a sharp Irish 


wit, gustily in love with life. The Presi- 


dent called — her “child.” = Eleanor 
Roosevelt called her ‘Tully,’ Press 
Secretary Steve Early called her “Gra- 
cious,” and William Hassett, the vet- 


teran Presidential assistant who is a 
Catholic. called her “Lady Abbess.” 
Poday, Grace Tully is gray-haired and 
matronly-looking, but her full-throated 
laugh is as uninhibited and as intectious 
s ever. 


by PAUL F. HEALY 


As the person who was closest to FD 
during his entire terms as governor a 
president, Miss Tully is of great 
terest to audiences around the nati 
In addition to campaigning in Tex 
in 1956, she has made a large nunb 
ol nonpolitical speeches. One of ther 
was a description of the depression, ! 
the benefit of the younger generatio 
Once, after she was interviewed on T\ 
the master of ceremonies malaproppt 
“That was Grace Kelly vou just heard 
\t the time, movie star Kelly was mu 
in the news and Miss Tully later to 


Mrs. Johnson: “You're going to ht 


} 


| 
from a lot of people who'll say, ‘Tl 
ain't the Grace Kelly we know.” 
In the question period alter her talks 
Miss Tully always is asked for the tru 
about various stories, legendary a 
otherwise, about Roosevelt. Also a 
thors of Rooseveltiana often const 
her on controversial points before Col 
mitting themselves to publication. On 
publisher, who asked her to commen 
on a Roosevelt biography, was start 
single-spaced ! 


to receive a_five-page. 
errors that U 


ply listing fifty-four 

author had made. 
Grace Tully calls the Tullys “anu 

quiet family of Irish origin, Dem 


cratic politics, and \merican spirit 


Third oldest of four children, she he 


a brother, Father James F. Tully |! 
pastor of St. Mary's Church, Washing 
tonville, N.Y.: two. sisters, Alice, 0 
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\irs. Harold 
Mrs. Charles 


Paula, now 
both of 


and 
Larrabee, 


Sinton, 
Rollin 
Vashington, D.C. 

Their father, James F. Tully, who died 
hen Grace was young, and his father 
successful whole- 
Island. Their 
\lice Lee Galligan, was a 


ad been financially 


vlers on Staten mother, 
he former 
autiful actress on the stage and raised 
e children herself. “We 
ere taught to pray, to be self-reliant, 
nd to stick together,” she recalls. “We 
orked while we studied 
me another—as_ well 


largely by 


and we gave 
as others—the re- 
pect we hoped to have ourselves.” 

Grace was named after Grace George, 
he famous stage actress who was a close 
tend of her mother. She was born in 
bayonne, N.J., and at the age of three 
‘as entered in St. Vincent’s, a boarding 
chool in Newark. She attended 
ladycliff-on-the-Hudson, Mrs. Disbrow’s 
t Easton, Penna., Our Lady of Lourdes 
it Washington Heights, N.Y., and the 
Convent of the Holy Child in New 
York City. . 

Her sister, Paula, followed her mother 
to the stage but Grace says proudly 
that she herself was a “better pitcher 
Man an actress.” In fact, she could play 
weball better than some of her male 
‘ntemporaries. She pitched for P.S. 


loc 

8b whe 

when she attended summer school 
there. 


also 


Pag high school, she went on to the 
stace Institute for Business Training, 


a school endowed by 


HARRIS & EWING 


historic third term. 


the Grace steam- 
ship family and conducted by the Sisters 
of Charity. But in the spring of 1918, 
before she completed her course, Mother 
principal of the 

asked her if she would like to 
for the Most Rev. Patrick J]. 
St. Stephen’s rectory. He was 
New York and 
bishop-chaplain of the Army and Navy. 


Borromeo, school, 
work 
Haves at 
then 
auxiliary bishop _ of 
He became an archbishop in 1919 and 
1924 and known as 
the “father of the Catholic Charities.” 
Cardinal Hayes was not a good admin- 


a cardinal in was 


istrator, but he knew how to get people 
to work for Managing his office 
the late Father 


Joseph P. Dineen, who, Miss Tully says, 


him. 
was a “born executive,” 
taught her “in a_ practical sense the 


fundamentals of secretarial conduct.” 
Her development as a highly efficient 
administrator for FDR can be traced 
to this training under so meticulous and 
tough a boss. 

Miss ‘Tully also began to make her 
first acquaintance with big 
Cardinals O’Connell — of 


Mundelein = of 


names. 
Boston and 
came to the 
bishop-chaplain’s office, as well as the 


celebrated Father Duffy, of New York’s 


Chicago 





PAUL F. HEALY has published many articles 
in the Saturday Evening Post, Coronet and 
other magazines. For the past twelve years, 
he has been Washington correspondent for 
the New York Daily News. 


Grace Tully with President Roosevelt as he began 
March 4, 
Marvin McIntyre, left. Stephen T. Early, Edwin M. Watson 


1941. Other members: 


staff 


Grace Tully today is Executive Assistant to Senator Lyndon Johnson 





colorful Sixty-Ninth”  regi- 
ment, and bishops from all over the 


United States who had military 


“Fighting 


installa 
tions in their diocese 

The secretarial novice discovered she 
had to have talents that were not taught 
at Grace Institute Bishop Hayes al 
ways prepared his sermons in advance 
dictated 
would lean back, 
isk Grace Tully to 
them—not just back 


warm 


and at great length; and he 


them slowly. Then h« 
close his eyes, and 
“deliver” reading 
her notes but preaching—with 
feeling—as if she were in the pulpit. 

“Tf it did not that 


might fault—or1 


sound way, he 


consider it his mine,” 
she recalls with a chuckle. Despite her 
acting heritage, intoning a 
Miss 


rattles off her words so fast that she has 


sermon was 


not easy for Fully, who normally 


been called a “female Floyd Gibbons.” 

Miss Tully learned 
a lot of philosophy working this pains- 
takingly with the Cardinal, but the out- 


recalls that she 


ward tranquillity of the routine began to 
pall on her fiery nature after ten years. 
She wanted Politics 
was in her blood—her grandfather had 
been a Democratic leader in Richmond 
county and she herself had long been 
an aggressive admirer of Al Smith. So 
in 1928 she applied fon 
Democratic National 
quarters in New York. 

She had originally resolved never to 
work for a 


some excitement. 


a job at the 


Committee head- 


woman, but when she was 
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offered a position as secretary to Klea 


nor Roosevelt she accepted with the 


assurance she could have 


another spot 


if that one did = not 


prove mutually 


satisfactory. As it turned out, she found 
Mrs. Roosevelt a considerate 


work for. 


person to 
But dyring FDR’s campaign 


for the governorship in New York in 
1928, Miss Tully divided her time be 
tween national committee work and 


the candidate himself. Even before elec 
tion night. Roosevelt asked her to stay 
on with him regardless of the outcome. 


Her job was to take some of the load 
off the beloved “Missy” Marguerite Le 
Hand. who had been with FDR since 
1920. As the vears went on, Miss Tully 
was to take over much of the real work 
of “Missy.” who was less robust. She 
died in 1944 

FDR dictated to Grace Tully nearly 
Ul the speeches he made between 1928 
and his death. He worked from a bride 
table, his head resting against the back 
of the chair and his feet on a footstool 
He would say to Miss Tully. “I want to 
think out loud.” and he 


smoothly for 


would do it 


eight or ten legal-sized 


sheets of paper Phis became the start 
ing point—and usually the basic pattern 
of the speech finally worked out by 


himself and his speech-writers 

To suggestions that he use a dicta 
phone, FDR replied that he liked to 
have an human reaction to 
what he was saving 


instant 
in other words. to 
see his secretary's face. 


Dictating of 
the-cuff, he would employ the same in- 
flections, timing. and emphasis — that 
world \s he 


studied Grace's expression 


familiar to the 
did SO, he 


became 


( losely . 


She was not good at being deadpan, 


and if he detected a negative facial 
response, he would halt and say, “Now 
what’s wrong with that?” Later, he 


would mention worriedly to his ides 
as they went over his text 
like that.” If) she 


I 


“Grace didn't 
liked something he 


said, she wouk beam ind the Pres 


] 


dent might chuckle That's not bad 


il I do Say so mvsell ‘i 
When FDR dictated his unto 


ridicule of personal attacks on “my littl 


dog Fala,” 


ettabdi 
Grace Tully recalls that sh 
exclaimed That's wonderful!” and he 


was delighted ] 


Delivered before 
Washington ih 
1940, this is considered one of the most 


Teamsters Union = in 


devastating Campaign speeches in his 


tory. Politicos now feel that it “laughed 


Tom Dewey (the Republican nomine 
right out of the campaign.” 
From the beginning, she 


easy to work with. She 


found FDR 
never stood in 
awe of him. 
White House 
United Press, savs: “She was never 
scared of FDR, but I think there were 


Merriman Smith, veteran 


correspondent Lor the 
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times when he was scared of her 


“T always argued with him,” Miss 


Tully recalls. 
help it. He 
he liked to tease me a lot.” 


“Being Trish. I couldn’t 
seemed to like that. But 

\ great deal of good-natured kidding 
went on—about religion, about the Irish 
and Dutch, about the names he couldn't 
remember. When he wanted to let her 
know that everything was going well, 
he would buzz a little tune to her on 
the bell connected with her office. When 
he’d had a busy day. the President would 
often quip to his secretary: “Papa was 
very executive today!” 

Once, in the winter of 1952-55, when 
Grace ‘Tully was convalescine from a 
bout with tuberculosis, he diverted his 
entourage from his home at Hvde Park. 
N.Y to her sickroom at Roscoe, N.Y. 
One of the newsmen who accompanied 
the party and waited outside recalls, “I 
never heard such laughter as came out 


of that place 


Grace Tully was as popular with the 
press as she was with her boss. On the 
road she attended—and_ usually domi 
nated—press parties that sometimes ran 


well past midnight. 


‘You eravitated to Grace 
Francis M. Stephenson, White Hous 
correspondent for the New York News 
who was then with the 


recalls 


Associated Press. 
‘She was always on top of the ball—in 
fact. usually ahead of the rest of us. 
We never got anything out of her, but 
I think she got plenty out of us. FDR 
used to like to know everything that 
Was Going on.” 


Fully had 


proposals ol 


Grace 


many beaus and 


many marriage. But on 
the subject of whether she eve 


close to marriage, 


came 
she says only, “I never 





NO SUPPLE WILLOW I 


No supple willow I 

Who imwardly still crv, 

When with Your lashing love 
You whip, as I defy. 


Phis discipline You spend 


lo make my spirit bend 
Rebukes the flesh it flavs. 
I know what You intend. 


The stinging not yet swect 

Mv spirit must defeat, 

And welcome as You did 

The nails that split Your fect. 


— BETTY RIVERA 





said ‘ves.’ One reason, she admix 
that she had to take care of her mo 
who died in 1949. 

Miss Tully’s most memorable dy 
the White House, understandably 
December 7, 1941. She was rey 
the Sunday papers at home that y 
ing when the White House switchh 
\ limous 
picked her up and sped her to the \\ 


summoned her frantically. 


House in twenty minutes. Immediay 
she found herself taking the fragment 
and shocking reports from the Navy] 
partment over the telephone, ty 
them up, and relaying them to 
Boss.” To avoid the noise and co 
worked in the 


bedroom, = and 


sion, she Preside 
virtually the en 
echelon of FDR’s top aids crow 
around her as she transcribed her no 

Miss Tully was in the “Little Wt 
House” at Warm Springs. Georgia, w 
“the Boss” she so intensely admi 
died suddenly in April, 1945, 

“My reaction of the moment was 
of complete lack of emotion,” she w 
later in her book. “It was as if my wi 
mind and sense of feeling had b 
swept away. The shock was unexpect 
and the actuality of the event was 
side belief. Without a word or glar 


toward the others present, I walk 


into the bedroom, leaned over 

kissed the President lightly on the { 
head. Then I walked out on the por 
and stood wordless and tearless. Int 
heart were prayers, and, finally, in 
mind came thoughts, a flood of the 
drawn from seventeen years of acqua 
association, and rever 
Through 


curred constantly—that the Boss had 


ance, © lose 


admiration. them. one 


wavs shunned emotionalism and that 


must, for the immediate present at leas 


behave in his pattern. I did, for am 
ter of hours.” 

FDR left 
nated White House counsel Sam Ros 
man, Harry Hopkins, and Grace Tu 
as a committee to decide which ol 
papers should not be mad available 
the public for the time being. (1 
put about fifteen) per cent im 
\fter that. she 


secretary ot | 


category.) served 
SIX vears as executive 
Franklin D. 


fore going to Senator Johnson’s offi 
FDR, like others in positions ol grt 


Roosevelt 1 oundation 


power, needed somcone 
and rely on and who didn’t want 
thine from him. He 


instinctively for Grace 


had reached 
Tully. She! 
self believes that a good secretary shou 


have tact, discretion, and the ability! 
at hand, bu 


concentrate on the job 
above all else, “loyalty to her boss.” 7 
Cardinal, the President, and the Sena 
all found out that “loyal” is the w? 
for Grace Tully. 


a memo in which he desig 


he could tu 
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Something Humorous 


SOMEONE WROTE RECENTLY to say I had been serious 
too long on this page: how about a little humor for a change? 
Willing to please, I tried to think of something humorous 
and, after cogitation, am offering the following account. 
fam sure it breathes the comic spirit, though it took awhile 
for me to realize it. Anyway, it is a true story and strictly 
jutobiographical. 

For many vears I read with awe about the winners of 
slogans—to1 dog food, tires, or maybe a eood cause. I mar- 
yeled at the wav a Mamie Swift or a Claude Burns won a fur 
stole or a Chevrolet or an island—and not just by buying a 
ticket and drawing a lucky number for Ireland or a church 
fir, No, these unknown authors had used their brains and 
tersely, succinctly, set down limericks or couplets that brought 
: wonderful prize. 

Sometimes | worked at a phrase or a verse, but I knew 
I'd never make the grade. 
poetry—these I had done. 


Books, ves, and articles and 
But a successful slogan was not, 
[ felt. in me. Nor did I ever expect to be a part of the 
writing of slogans until one fateful day when I gave a dona- 
tion to. a Foundation. The two dollars included, I was told, 
the right to send in a slogan and compete for prizes. In fact, 
he person who sold me the ticket also sold me on the idea 
that it was up to me to give them a slogan too. 

There was a sheet with a list of prizes—a trip to Eurppe 
plane or ship) or some thousands of dollars if you got air- 
ick or seasick and wanted to stay home; and lesser prizes, 
mong them strings of pearls of varying values, cultured, less 
cultured, ranging in value, said the statement, from three hun- 
dred dollars, very cultured, to ten dollars for the uneducated 
kind. And so, reluctant, yet feeling I ought to do it, my mov- 
ing fingers wrote a slogan. After the passing of some years I 
have entirely forgotten how it ran, but never, never have I 
lorgotten the events to which it led. 


A Winner 


ONE DAY I RECEIVED A LETTER with the Founda- 
tion's address and thought unhappily. “Oh dear, one more 
touch for funds.” I tore open the envelope carelessly, and 
what should my wondering eyes behold but the incredible 
news that | had won one of the necklaces. And not the 
plain kind, either: I had won one of the most cultured. 
Diy with delight, | showed the letter to my equally amazed 
lamily, to whom my books are just more books and my poetry 
lines with capitals in the front. They read this new work of 
mine, 

“Look, it rhymes,” said one grandchild and went around 
the room chanting it. I listened admiringly: it did rhyme. 
lthad meter. But last week I asked him if he could still 
recite it and he had forgotten it too. 

The letter went on to say that in due time I would receive 
my prize. I all but felt the pearls already about my neck 
instead of the three-ninety-five ones then encircling it. 

After some weeks another letter came: there had been 
‘Tors in assigning the prizes. It would take a little while 
0 get everything straightened out—please wait for further 


WOMAY, is 





MAN 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


word. The first dull fear assailed me. I knew it had been 


too good to be true. 
More time went by. 


\nother letter came and this one 


made me feel badly, but chiefly for the Foundation. There 
had been enough money collected for some of the prizes, 
said the letter, but not enough for all. The trips were safe 
for they had been donated, but some of the prizes, like the 


pearls, had to be bought. There was just a hint of disaster, 
of rocks ahead. But there was also the request to stand by 
So I stood by until the next letter can ind that one all 
but floored me. I cannot now quote it exactly, but it was 
to the effect that a mistake had made: I learned I 
was not the brilliant winner of a very cultured string of 
the commonplace winner of an 
the words were politer but that was the 

don’t know 


been 


pearls but inferior one; 


neral tenor. I 
which was more upsetting—winning the best 


and knowing vou were up among the élite o 


slogandom 
or being pulled down to the ranks of uncultured winners. 
I spared my family the details, though now and then one 
would remember that I had won something, hadn’t 12 When 
Delicately I parried and answered non- 
\fter all, I had my pride. 


Was it coming? 


chalantly. 


At Long Last 


FINALLY ONE DAY a small package came—first class but 
not insured. [I opened it, expecting a new dessert sample o1 
a bar of soap that made your hands like lilies and _ roses. 
What I saw was my pearls at long, long last. There was a 
letter too. It all but accused me of not being a good sport 


about things. That really cut, for I had not opened my 


mouth to say anything; I had let my slogan speak for me. 
The tenor of the letter was: what did I expect? It was 
not their fault that I had not won the best, was it? The let- 
ter added that here was what I had won and it was hoped 
I would like it. As if in invisible ink my broken ego seemed 
to read, “And the back of our hand to you for all the 
trouble you have put us to.” But maybe I am just the sensi- 
tive type. 

There as another enclosure—a slip on which I could write 
my name and address and, if I wished, enclose a donation 
to the Foundation. No word about slogans this time—at least 
not to me. 

I looked at the pearls after I finished the letter. They were 
very light; they were suspiciously pearly. But they looked 
rather nice when I put them on, though I did not care much 
for the sparkling diamond clasp. A few weeks later as I 
clasped them about my neck they disintegrated. The string 
broke; the beads scattered. 
vacuum; some I put in the wastebasket. 

I have avoided slogan writing since then, lest I win another 
prize and this time get sued for it. I am like the little boy 
who was going to have a birthday party and instead on that 
day was having his tonsils out. Afterward the nurse brought 
him a big dish of ice cream. 
gested that the delayed party now take place, but he looked 
alarmed. “Oh, no, I’ve had my party,” he said. 

And so with me. 


Some were 


taken up by the 


Home again, his mother sug- 


I wrote a slogan. I won a prize. I’ve 


had my party. 
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by Aloysius McDonough, C.P. 





Third Order 
What is tl Third Ord St. Francis When J 
nished eading my Catho g nes and news 
} ( I de th tl V. Y¥.. GrrRarb. Onto 
SS Third Orders Secular are officially recognized 
groups of men and omen who endeavor to 


pattern their lives according to the spirit of the 


canonized founders of certain religious orders 
Benedict. St 


Such groups are referred to as 


such as St. Dominic, St Francis 


third” orders, in 





relation to. the previously existing orders ol 
priests and nuns founded by the same. saint 
They are classified as third orders “secular.” be 
cause—unlike the priests and nuns—thev are not 


bound by vows and continue 
Whether 
adapted to 
set I 


to live in settings typical of the 
Rule ol 


the 


laity married or unmarried, thev follow a 
Life 
Holy 


entitled to burial in the 
to the 


their circumstances and approved by 


iithtul “tertiaries” or third order members are 


religious habit or garb. In addition 
third orde1 
membership or the equivalent is available under the leaden 


ship of the ( 


Dominicans. Benedictines, and Franciscans 


irmelites, Augustinians. Premonstratensians 


Servites. and Trinitarians. For information as to the Third 
Order of St Francis center nearest to vou. write to St 
Francis’ Monastery. 135 W. 31 St.. New York 1, N.Y. Mem 
bership in a third order is much to be recommended. 

\s to the disposal of vour Catholic literature, your own 


idea is very practical—send it to the Catholic chaplain of the 


prison. You might also include a hospital, a home for the 
aged, and the Apostleship of the S« 
Follow-Ups 

Pile ‘ ‘ i ¢ ( id ” , l¢ ( s plement m) oO ) 


children he facts of aL 


ried state.—R. I BRANCH, N. J 


ool oO? lhie LONG 

The following can be ordered through Tur SiGn: for the 
adolescent boy. Christian Youth and Chastity, by Kelly. S ] 
for a girl, Growing Up, by a Catholic woman doctor: for 
adults. Marriage, Morals. and Medical Ethics. by Good xX 


Kelly—a physician and a priest-physician; also The Catholic 
Marriage Manual, by George \ 


Rev Kelly. 


Unsound Investment 


{on hopelessly buried unde) a iu friude of mortal sans. 
But to edify nl) five children, 1 have resumed the reception 
of Holy Cor union.—R. Meck \KRON, OHIO 


\side from a 
Catholic 


reference to your husband as a nonpracticing 


you do not hint as to what your problem is. Pos 


sibly, you are not as guilty as you fear. The only reliable 
way to settle your conscience is to seek the advice of your 
contessor. If seriously guilty, there is only one course to 
pursue—sincere contrition and consistent amendment. Dis- 
continuance of Holy Communion is not an alternative. You 
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POST 


that entitled to 
the edificar 


than. sacriligeous Comp 


are obliged so to live 
There 


children 


you are recelve 


Eucharist could be no investment in 


of vou more unsound 


nions. You cannot hope to help vou children along 
highroad to heaven by scuffling along the lowroad to Jy 


For the God. That sa 


divine help will enlighten and encourage you to regain y 


thirty vears you lived in grace ol 


good standing with vour Creator, Saviour, and Judge 


Dispensation: Indulgence 


a) How fa back do indulgences date? By whose autho 
they Iside the sick, how 
some from fast and abstinence, wl 


G. G., NicHo.s, N. Y. 


ranted? b) 


are from come 


bishop can dis pe rise 


others are not dis pe need? 


An indulgence is not. as so many non-Catholics suppose 


permission to commit sin, nor is it a pardon for sins 


mitted. An indulgence is a remission or commutation of t 


punishment due for sins already forgiven. The punishme 
remitted in whole or in part is the temporal or tempora 
incurred by 


the 


sanction 
to the 


SIN. 
davs olf \postles and is authorized by the “pon 


of the keys” bestowed by Christ upon the Apostles and the 


successors—a divine authorization to “bind and _ loose.” 
will give to thee the kevs of the kingdom of heaven. Ai 
whatsoever thou shalt bind upon earth, it shall be bow 


thou shalt loose 


(Matt. 16:19 
indulgences gained by the 


also in heaven: and whatsoevet 


it shall be 


upon earl 
Also 


living can 


loosed also in heaven.” 18:18 
When so specified 
applied to the souls of the departed. 

b) A dispensation is the relaxation of a law. in partical 
cases, granted for a sufficient reason by competent authori 
Within 


person may be so ill as mot to need a dispe nsation, so ill t 


his diocese 


the law does not apply to him at all. For the eranting ol 


dispensation, a grave reason is not always required—al 
sensible reason can be sufficient. Examples are civil holiday 
and abstinence. when a dispé 


\ wedding feast or the like woul 


occurring on a dav of fast o1 
sation is granted to all. 
be sufficient reason for granting a dispensation to a limit 
group. The fact of the dispensation and the reason lor 
should be duly announced, so that those who enjoy it m 
do so with a good conscience and to avoid disedification 
to 


scandal others. 


“Time To Retreat” 


I know that solved anything, but 
the 


vigor and also help my family? 


running away never 
How can I renew my spl 


M. B.. MALDEN, Mass 


am at breaking point. 


You and your younger sister deserve much admiration I 
your spunk in persevering as good Catholics in so un-Catho! 
Your mother a convert, she and your father fale! 
away Catholics who have not been to church for twett 
years, most of your brothers and sisters “like father,” “li 
mother.” 


a setting. 


lo what extent you may influence the rest of th 


family remains to be seen. Aside from that. your first oblig: 


This exercise of mercy dates bad 


a bishop has that competence. \ sich 
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ion is to yourself—your own spiritual stability. We recom- 
end that you discuss your ramified problem with. your 
yrish priest. You can improve your religious education at 
the Catholic Information Center, Park St., Boston. To re- 
ew your spiritual vitality, why not spend a few days in 
reat, over a weekend or at some other convenient time? 
Contact the Cenacle Sisters’ Retreat House at Brighton. And, 
possible, take your younger sister with you. Most of your 
Through little or 
fault of vour own, vou are suffering from malnutrition, 
it your appetite is normal. 


mily are starving to death. spiritually. 


Yes: No 


Is it all right to give the children meat on Fridays, if 
vey are under six years of age? b) Am T right in thinking 


t] 
of the Father as the greatest, with the Son as second in 
greatness, and the Holy Ghost as third?—F. S., GeTTysBure, 
PA. 


The Church’s law of abstinence applies to those only 
have completed their seventh year of age. From then 
nit is a lifetime law. 

To say that one person is greater than another, on any 
gore, is to bespeak superiority for the one and inferiority 
rthe other. Since the three distinct Persons of the Divine 
Irinitvy are equal in perfection, it is inconsistent and in- 
mect to speak or think of one as greater than another. It 
srecorded by John (14:28) that Christ said: ‘““The Father 
sgreater than I.” In so testifying, Christ made a comparison 
eween the Father’s divine nature and His own human 
numerically 
Hence, 
xcept on the score of His human nature, the Son is co-equal 
“Father, Son, 


ture. But the Son has also a divine nature 
neand the very same divine nature as the Father. 


ith the Father. Our salvation is equally of 
id Spirit.” 

From your letter, we suspect that the reason for the con- 
sion in your mind is that you are trving to think of the 
vine Family in terms which apply to the human family. 
the case of created persons, a father must antedate his 
yn. But even in this world of ours, there are many instances 
wo or more things occurring at one and the same time— 
imultaneously. For example, the spurting of several jets of 
and the same fountain, the growth of three shamrock 
wes—on the score of timing, all are co-equal. In a much 
ore perfect. way—divinely—all three Persons of the Trinity 
eco-eternal. No one Person antedates another o1 depends 
pon another. 

Ifthe Divine Persons were not so different from us. they 
ould not be so perfect. In the earliest days of Christianity, 
wst of the heresies were occasioned by those who tried to 
hink of the human family and the Divine Family in iden- 
lly the same terms and who whittled the full. unqualified 
Winity of the Son or the Spirit. Our intellectual guide 
‘iould be—not mere human ingenuity—but the light of di- 
he revelation. 


Neruples 
- 
Please tell me whether or not I am scrupulous. If so, how 

aml get back to normal?—S. S., ArHot, MAss. 


Sa unit of apothecaries’ weight, a scruple is one-third of 
dram, or twenty grains. Because the term “scruple” indi- 
lesa tiny, minute quantity it is often used of a person who 
‘attentive to minute details. Thus, we speak of someone 
‘stupulously clean. A person who is spiritually or morally 
upulous is like a man who, instead of reading with the 
aked eye or eyeglasses, brings to bear a magnifying glass. 





He imagines sin when there is none and consistently mistak« 
venial for mortal sin. He looks backward over the past with 
dejection and forward to the future with dread. 
recognize the pen-picture of yourself? 


Do vou not 

Do not be discouraged! Prevalent though laxity is, you 
would be surprised to know how many suffer from scrupu 
losity. You are neither deranged nor hopeless. But you may 
become so unless you have recourse to the basic remedy—un 
conditional surrender to the advice of your confessor. Do 
this and when your mind is somewhat rested. you will see 
for vourself how 


exaggerated your fears have been, how 


unfair your self-accusations. 


Somersault 


The man who has been providing my untenance wants 
to divorce his wife and marry me. But that is no solution 


for me. What ts?—H. K., Et Paso, Texas 


You complain of twenty-three years ol despair and prayers. 
But aside from your fidelity to Sunday Mass, most of yout 


life has been a record of infidelity. Only sincere prayers 
deserve to be heard by God. “Not everyone who saith to 
Me: ‘Lord, Lord.’ shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, 


but he that doth the will of Mv Father.” (Matt. 7:21) There 
is only one solution—a somersault in the right direction 
Then you will be in a position to pray sincerely and to r¢ 
turn to the sacraments. 


Obligation to Pray 


Why ts there so much harping on our obligation to pray? 


Just what is our obligation along that line? 


CoOL. 


J. S., DENVER, 


To harp on a subject means to dwell upon it 
persistently, even to the point of tedium. [he 
obligation of every individual to pray is so im 
portant that it dwelt 


sistently. It is only normal that there be a telepa- 


should — be upon pei 


thy of a sort between every intelligent crea 
ture and his Maker. Neither atheism nor agnos 


ticism is logical. But aside from the atheist o1 





the agnostic, it is most illogical that anyone else 
A ignore God. 
that we neglect to direct our minds and hearts to Him. 
Prayer should be spontaneous and 


We do ignore Him to the extent 


hould come easy to us, 
because it entails nothing more than thinking about God 
and talking to Him about Himself and ourselves. 
do not pray act toward God as toward 
of no account. 


Those who 


n absent stranger 


The over-all purpose of our prayers should be the same as 
the purpose of the sacrifice of the Mass--to adore God as 
the one and only Supreme Being, to thank God as Divine 
Providence, to make amends for our dislovalties to Him, to 
petition for needs of soul and body for ourselves and others. 
Similarly, parents should not have to take for granted that 
the attitudes of their children are normal—they expect the 
children to speak their minds. The child who never voices 
respect or appreciation or regret or devotion is not normal. 
“You have not because you ask not. You ask and receive not, 
(James 4:2, 3). 

Our most basic obligations are to pray with the priest. 


because you ask amiss.” 


during the sacrifice of the Mass, on Sundays and holydays, 
and on the occasion of our Easter confession and Holy Com- 
munion. But it would be absurd to confine our prayers to 
those annual and weekly occasions. For every flicker of an 
eyelid, every breath we draw, every heartbeat, we depend 
upon the sustaining power of God. It is only fitting to pray 
to God every morning early and at day’s end. In Catholic 
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schools, children are taught the “morning offering.” which is 
a simple formula whereby we consecrate to God every thought, 
word, and action of the day. Most of us are humble enough 
to admit that, at day’s end. there is call for an act of con- 
trition There are several Catholic, traditional practices, 
tending to foster a prayerful spirit. which are slipping into 
desuetude. such as the recitation of the family rosary. grace 
before and after meals, the Angelus. People with time to 
spare pass a church or chapel: they believe the Real Presence 
but because they do not realize their faith they keep on 
going. There is a decided advantage to a “rule of life,” such 


as the schedule followed ma convent o17 seminary or monas 


tery, or by a member of a Third Orde Time is allotted 
ind specified lor a response to God's expectation “We ought 
always to pray.” (Luke 18:1) St. Paul expresses very aptly 


‘Whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the glory 
olf God.” 1 Cor 10:3] 


the telepathy which should be habitual to us: 


Freemasonry 


W/ does Church take sucl stro? stand against the 
\l ase nS Don't the Kn hits ot Ge / DUS 100, take secret 
vows?—A,. P., Cray, N. Y.; C. (€ ERSEY City, N. J. 


Until doomsday. we expect, there will be more 
or less lack of understanding as to the Church's 
attitude toward Freemasonry \ccording to 
Church Law. those who join a Masonic sect or 
ther societies of the same sort, which plot 
against the Church or legitimate civil authority. 
automatically incur an excommunication. re- 
served to the Holy See Canon 2335) The Ma 


sons originated in London, in 1717. as a secret 





1 AM 
THE DOOR 
demned by civil governments as a public menace. 


political society and were manv times con- 


It is impossible that a political philosophy be religiously 
neutral—it is bound to be moral or immoral. Patriotism and 
lovaltv are moral: treachery and treason are immoral. Even 
within the sphere of the political it is the right and duty of 
the Church to commend the one and to condemn the other. 
Masonry is more than a mere political philosophy—it is an 
out-and-out antireligious  philosophy—dyed-in-the-wool nat- 
uralism. Despite Masonic lip service to the “Great Architect 
of the Universe 


naturalism outlaws all divine revelation as 
a guide to human reason. Logically. all men are religious 
freethinkers: Old Testament and New are worthless. Is it any 
wonder that ¢ itholicity has been the pet hatred of Free- 
masonrv2 

The encvclical letter of Pope Leo XIII on the subject of 
Freemasonry will never be out of date. We urge that vou 
read it, at vour nearest public or Catholic library. We recom 
mend also Christianity and = A can Freemasonry, by 
Whalen. We realize that very manv Masons. who know their 
organization merely as a fraternal and philanthropic society, 
are above reproach personally. Like innocent fellow travelers 
olf the Communists. they are in the dark as to the ulterior 
purpose of their antireligious leaders 

\s for the so-called vow of the Knights of Columbus, write 
to their headquarters at New Haven, Conn., for a copy of 
Knights of Columbus vs. Criminal Libel and Malicious 
Bigotry.” From the viewpoint of both patriotism and_re- 
ligion, the Knights’ pledge is the antithesis of Masonic phil- 
osophy. The text of that pledge follows: “I swear to support 
the Constitution of the United States. I pledge myself. as a 
Catholic citizen and a Knight of Columbus. to enlighten 
myself fully upon my duties as a citizen and to conscientiously 
perform such duties entirely in the interest of my country, re- 
gardless of all personal consequences. [| pledge myself to do 


Ol 





all in my power to preserve the purity and integrity 9 
ballot and to promote reverence and respect for lay 
order. [| promise to practice my religion openly and 
sistently, but without ostentation, and so to conduct » 
in public affairs and in the exercise of public virtue 
reflect nothing but credit upon our Holy Church, to th 
that she may flourish and our country prosper to the q 


honor and glory of God.” 
Crossroad 


{ma senior at a Catholic college. For well ove 
have experienced a decided attraction for the priest} 
hut r pe rsonal problem man be incompatibl = 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


Now that you are at the crossroad of your life. you 
discerning. foolproof advice. Your inquiry is typical of n 
It would be unfair all around to venture to advise vou 


only one competent to do so is vour regular confessor 
knows vou thoroughly. No prospective candidate for 
priesthood or the religious life should be bereft of the di 
tion of a steady confessor. It is quite possible your prob 
is more soluble than you dare hope. Regardless of whet 


you enter a seminary, it should be come to grips with. 
Fisherman’s Ring 


1 news reporter wrote to the effect that the Fishe 
Ring is broken by the death of the Pape and mended 
the election of his successor. Was it a case of figu 


language?—M. R.. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Fisherman’s Ring is a signet ring, engraved with 
image of St. Peter fishing from a boat and encircled wit 
the name of the reigning Vicar of Christ. It is used to 
certain papal documents. Upon the death of a Pope, it 
broken up and recast for his successor, 


Stunned! 


In your September “Sign Post,” you chided a teen-age ¢ 
for attending dances ata Jewish temple. May I respectfu 
remind you that Our Lord, Jesus Christ, and His Mot 
are Jews?—S. S., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


You expect that your reminder will have little influence 


the thinking of the editor of “Sign Post.” as a_ Passions 


You recall that St. Ignatius said time and again, in wol 
to this effect—*More than anything else in the world, wou 
that I had been born a Jew, so that T could be related ton 
Lord Jesus bv blood.” You refer to vourself as a devout 


stunned Catholic. We trust that vou do not classily Us 


anti-Semitic \s a Vicar of Christ stated. we are Semite 


° ° ° . . » 
spiritually, in the sense that with the one-time ¢ hosen Peop 


we share the Old Testament. Logically. they cannot acct] 
0 


the New Testament any more than they accepted Christ 


Good Friday especially, the Church prays liturgically I 
the Jews, among others who are outside the Fold. The ma 
riage of a Catholic to a non-Catholic Christian is only tole! 


ated. The marriage of a Catholic to a Jew is tolerated ev 
more reluctantly. Considering the discretion and consen 
tism of the Church in such matters, logic suggests that 


should not encourage an habitual social mingling amor. 
young Catholics and non-Catholics—so likely, as It Is. to culm 
nate in marriage. For your consolation, it means more to ( 


1t 


: wale racia 
Him supernaturally by grace, rather than merely by ra 


Lord and it is more important for you that you are relatet 


bloc vl. 
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ina modest Forward, 
sister Madeleva warns: 


By Sister M. Madeleva, C. S. C. 


Macmillan. 176 pages. $3.50 


You may find this 
ook disappointing. 
The chronicle of my 
and 
eis not a story of a 
wn on her prre-dieu. 
Itdoes not Move in an 
mosphere of pink 
ad blue devotions.” 


hree-score years 





Sister Madeleva 


She also says that 
he must remain silent about her pro- 


undest feelings. This introduction 
ils to mind “The Prioress’s Invoca- 
m” in the Canterbury Tales of her 


coved Chaucer: “Wherefore in praise, 
s best I can I will do my best to 
dla story.” Sister Madeleva’s host of 
rends and admirers will not be disap- 
pinted in this book, her 
rofoundest thoughts. many of these 
we been expressed in the passionate 
euty of her poetry, especially in the 
equence “The King’s Secret.” 
President of Saint Mary’s 
\ore Dame, Indiana, for 


and as for 


College, 
the last 
enty-five years, poet. scholar, lecturer, 
rend and confidant to her “one thou- 


nd girls” and the neighboring Univer- 


vof Notre Dame’s “seven thousand 
ws,” Sister Madeleva is indeed a _ re- 
akable lady. Born Mary Evaline 


Volff, she was the daughter of a Ger- 
i immigrant father who settled in a 
all Wisconsin town as a- harness 
ker. At seventeen, Eva Wolff entered 
e University of Wisconsin. There were 
) Catholic colleges for women in that 
ut of the On her summer 
cation, however, she saw an advertise- 
tin a magazine about Saint Mary’s 
lege in Indiana. 

for two years at Saint Mary’s she was 
it of a rebel, confused and “at odds 
thambiguities.” 


country. 


But alter making her 
t Retreat, she began to realize that 
it she craved was the life of a re- 
sous. After she served apprenticeship 
1 teacher the Sisters 
the Holy Cross, her superiors  rec- 


sized = her 


in the order of 


unusual aptitude — for 
tellectual pursuits. Then came post- 
raduate courses and degrees from the 
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versity of California and Oxford. 

‘$a school administrator at Saint 
tyof-the-Wasatch and later at her 
Went post, Sister Madeleva accom- 
hed wonders. Probably her proudest 






We shall be pleased to fill 


REVIEWS 


WY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS 


boast is the part she played in helping 
to establish the School of Sacred The- 
ology at Saint Mary’s, to which students 
have come from Europe and India. The 
acknowledged “Lady 


nun poets, 


Abbess” of con- 
intensity of 


expression and bold imagery astonished 


temporary her 
critics who had become resigned to the 
tradition of uninspired pietistic verse. 

\nyone known _ Sister 
Madeleva or heard her lecture’ will 
recognize her accent in this book and 
the many striking facets of her vivid 
personality. Considering that this book 
must been written in hours 
snatched from crowded duties, it is re- 
markable that the lyric content is so 
high. wit 
perspicacity always 


who _ has 


have 


Her glancing and general 
are evident. In 
speaking of a period of her life when 
she faced new beginnings, Sister Made- 
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BEST-SELLING 


OF 


Reported by leading Catholic Book 
Stores Across the Nation 


1. LIFE OF CHRIST. By Fulton J. 
Sheen. $6.50. McGraw-Hill 


2. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX. Trans. by Ronald Knox. 
S4.50. Kenedy 

3. THIS IS THE MASS. By Daniel-Rops, 
F. J. Sheen. $4.95. Hawthorn 

4. CROWN OF GLORY. 
Walshe. $4.95. 


By Hatch & 
Hawthorn 


5. THE GOSPEL STORY. 13, 
S4.50. Sheed & Ward 


Knox & 
Cox. 


6. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. 
nak. $5.00. 


By Boris Paster- 
Pantheon 


7. SAINTS AND SNAPDRAGONS. 13, 
Lucile Hasley. $3.00. Sheed & 


Ward 


8. THE JOYFUL BEGGAR. 13, 
Wohl. $3.95. Lippincott 


I ouis De 


9. YOU. By M. 
$4.50. Bruce 


Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


10. THREE PRIESTS. By 


$4.50. Doubleday 


Je seph Dever. 





your book orders 


leva refers to this time as “a life spent 
on uptoe.” That seems an apt descrip- 
tion of most of her life, except of course, 
as she would hasten to remind us, 


her knees. 


when 
she was on 


DOYLE HENNESSY. 


JEAN LEFEBVRE DE CHEVERUS 


By Annabelle M. Melville. 527 pages. 
Bruce. $9.00 
Jean Lefebvre de 


Littl 
Bishop of Boston,” re- 


Cheverus, “The 


ceived probably _ his 
finest tribute from an 
illustrious Protestant a 
divine, William Ellery 
Channing, in 1829: 





# 


“This good man live ; 
is good man lived A. M. Melville 


in the midst of us, de- 


voting his days and nights, and_ his 
whole heart, to the service of a poor 
and uneducated congregation. We saw 


him often declining the society of the 
cultivated and refined that he might be 
the friend of the ignorant and _ friend- 
less; and never discovering by the 
faintest indication that he felt his fine 
mind degraded by his seemingly humble 
office. 


This good bent on_ his 


errands of mercy, was seen in our streets 


man, 


under the most burning suns of summer 
and the fiercest winter, as if 
armed against the elements by the power 
of charity ‘i 


storms of 


It was not an accident that such a tri- 
bute should be paid to Bishop Cheverus 
by a Protestant 
Cheverus 


minister. For though 
native 
land, become a Cardinal and a peer of 
France, yet the 
raised to tolerance 
land hard-bitten 


remained his 


was to return to his 


moral monument he 


and understanding 


in a with bigotry al- 


wavs finest achievement. 


Unquestionably, Dr. Melville has here 


produced the most definitive of the 
many biographies of Cheverus. She has 
put into the work exhaustive research 
and careful scholarship. Cheverus is 


seen in the perspective of some of the 
most challenging periods of modern his- 
torv, and the book is ippropriately 
timed to commemorate the 150th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Boston 
archdiocese. It coincides, too, with =a 


further honor to this archdiocese in the 
elevation of Cheverus’ most recent suc- 
cessor, Archbishop Cushing, to the 


Cardinalate. The book is as fascinating 
as it is important. 
VICTOR J. NEWTON. 
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AND YET SO NEW 
by Arnold Lunn 


Inappropriately enough, this delightful 
book will be published on Ash Wednes- 
day. In it the author of Now | See looks 
at his latest twenty years of travel (he 
is one of the few people who ever suc- 
ceeded in luring Msgr. Knox abroad), 
mountaineering, cheerful controversy 


and great friendships. Feb. 11th. $3.75 


APPROACH TO PRAYER 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


As you would guess, Dom Hubert’s ac- 
cent is on simplicity in prayer: just 
enough system to help, never so much 
that it makes speaking to God more 
difficult instead of easier. This is a choice 
of the Thomas More Book Club and of 
the Spiritual Book Associates. Ready on 
Feb. 25th. $2.50 


APPROACH TO PENANCE 
by Dom Hubert van Zeller, O.S.B. 


A companion volume to the book above 
—Dom Hubert very nearly succeeds in 
making penance look attractive. Surely 
the book we all need at the beginning 


of Lent? $2.50 


TEMPTATIONS OF CHRIST 
by Gerald Vann, O.P., 
and P. K. Meagher, O.P. 


On the temptations suggested to Our 
Lord by the devil during His forty days 
fast in the desert, and on the help his 
way of meeting them is to us in our own 


temptations. $2.75 


THE GOSPEL STORY 
by Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox 


Two books in one: Msgr. Knox’s transla- 
tion of the Gospels, arranged as one 
continuous narrative, is printed facing 
Father Cox's sensible, readable com- 


mentary. Five maps. $4.50 
Order from any bookstore 


For a Lenten reading list, write to 
Teresa MacGill at— 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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THE ENEMIES OF LOVE 


By Dom Aelred Watkins. 
Kenedy. 


118 pages. 
$3.00 


With St. Augustine, Dom Aelred holds 
that all love is either love of self or love 
of God; neutral 
merely human love. 


there is no area of 

In this perspective he examines our 
love for other people with considerable 
detail and insight, pointing out that 
the nature of this love is not so much 
determined by so-and-so who seems to be 
its object, or even by whether or not 
it is reciprocated, as by the quality of 
the souls of those loving. If selfish, then 
the love is distorted to their own ends. 
Possessiveness and 
enemies of love. 


jealousy are the 
But if those who love 
are baptized, their love is (or must be, 
or ought to be, or can become—the au- 
thor is not clear enough here) elevated 
by grace to divine love. 

Unfortunately, one has to admit that 
Dom Aelred does something odd with 
human love thus identified with divine 
love. Although he wants to encourage 
the growth of love, he seems to have 
arrested its growth by treating the in- 
adulthood of 
He wants to show the glory 
without soaring into 
Somehow he _ has 


fancy of charity as the 
sanctity. 
of human 
mystical theology. 
failed to do so. 


love 


CAROL ROBINSON. 


NEW HORIZONS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


By John J. Considine, M.M. 379 pages. 
Dodd, Mead. $5.00 


This timely survey is 
the latest attempt to 
picture religious and 
cultural conditions in 
Latin America. It is 
filled with 
laymen 
usil 
and 


stories of 
and priests 
the latest social 
economic — tech- 
niques to make new 
Catholics and to revive the nominal. Of 
its five sections, three deal with South 
America; one calmly records the dis- 
turbing inroads of Protestantism; and 
the last, a sort of anticlimax, tells bright 
stories based on Father Considine’s ex- 
periences in Central America. Three 
appendixes by W. J]. Gibbons, S.]., list 
Catholic and Protestant 
workers and members. 

For either arm-chair travelers or 
actual ones, there will be new pleasure 
coming from this Maryknoller’s visits 
to Isnard’s Department Store in Sao 
Paulo in Brazil, to hospices in Santiago, 
Chile, and to churches and homes on 
his long tour. Everywhere he _ finds 
Catholic life active through use of bet- 
ter housing, credit unions, schooling, 
and improved living conditions. 


o 
1g 





A 


J. J. Considine 


statistics of 


You are what you read. Read good books 





In Colombia he found a priest Op. 
erating a broadcasting station to teag 
young people in the mountains the 
“3 R’s” and religion. He met a Bolivian 
Bishop in Costa Rica seeking a special 
breed of cow that would thrive and jy 
profitable in his diocese. Catholic Ay 
tion appears to be more vital in Sout 
America than in North America. 

In writing of the 5,000 Protestan; 
missionaries and their 6,000,000 folloy. 
ers, Father Considine is calm and ob. 
jective; he shows them using modem 
techniques to win over weak Catholics 
but then he has shown Catholic leaden 
who are also effectively using  simila 
techniques. 

This book is not just a travelogue. 
It is an up-to-date and keen appraisal 
of the spiritual awakening taking place 
in our sister continent to the South. The 
survey probes current pressures on the 
ancient culture arising from materialism, 
secularism, and Communism, as well a 
from the proselytizing by 
missionaries. 


Protestant 
It gives many examples 
of the vigorous reaction of the ancient 
Church to the demands of a new age in 
world history. It is “must” reading for 
all alert Catholics who are _ interested 
in the future of the Church in South 
America. 

FERDINAND J. WARD, GM. 


TO MARRY, WITH LOVE 


By Virginia and Louis Baldwin. 
Bruce. 196 pages. $3.95 
The increasing number of books on 
marriage written by Catholics is a sturdy 
evidence not only of the existence of 
Catholic principles on the subject but 
also of a growing need and, indeed, 
demand for practical information on 
the subject. With the breakdown of 
marriage a common phenomenon in 
American life today and the atmosphere 
of marital paganism part of the air we 
all breathe, a constant reaffirmation of 
the Christian doctrine and its applica- 
tion to daily living has become impeta- 
tive. Pulpit preaching and asceticism 
are not enough. People are looking for 
positive, detailed, conjugal guidance. 

In this sprightly yet serious and solid 
volume, a young Catholic couple cover 
the ground effectively, from courtship 
through marriage and family life. Theit 
basic recognition is taken from the /1- 
struction Before Marriage, which is gen- 
erally read in the Catholic marriage 
ceremony: “Sacrifice is usually difficult 
and irksome. Only love can make it 
easy; and perfect love can make it a 
joy.” A solid Catholic preparation, 4 
family of five children, and the ability 
to distill wisdom from experience make 
this unique and one of the best books 
in the field. 

The collaboration of man and wile, 
who speak with the voice of experience, 
has given to all the subjects discussed 
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a well-balanced and mature considera- 
tion. Questions of sustaining love, prob- 
lems of in-laws, children, working wives, 
and pitfalls of numerous kinds are all 
treated in direct, frequently colloquial 
but always dignified, language. Clever 
line drawings add a lively sense of hu- 
mor, Which is often, in marriage as 
elsewhere, the difference between sanity 
and madness. This book may be warmly 
recommended to those contemplating 
marriage as well as to those already 
married, and particularly to the newly- 
wedded who are to learn, step by step. 
that “love is not a simple thing.” An 
index would help the book. 

MONSIGNOR JAMES A. MAGNER. 


EVELYN WAUGH 


By Frederick J. Stopp. 254 pages. 
Little, Brown. $4.00 


Since the publication of Decline and 
Fall, Evelyn Waugh’s satirical, and at 
times antic, writing genius has taken 
so many varying literary forms that it 
has been the subject of many short 
critical studies in magazines and reviews. 
In this major “Portrait of an Artist,” 
as he calls it, Mr. Stopp is the first to 
try to paint the man and his works on 
a full-size canvas. He does it as ob- 
jectively as may be, balancing the 
harsher judgments of Dame Rose Ma- 
caulay, J. B. Priestley, and Sean O’Faolain 
against his own well-tempered — en- 
thusiasms. He admits that Mr. Waugh 
holds, and freely expresses in his books, 
many opinions that provoke irritated 
opposition in literary circles. He 
pointedly remarks, however, that  irri- 
tation is a poor guide to insight. 

One of the most valuable parts of 
this excellent book is the extensive 
biographical treatment of Mr. Waugh 
and his works with which it opens. For 
Mr. Waugh is reticent about his private 
life, a fact that lent an added fillip to 
rhe Ordeal of Gilbert Penfold for those 
who thought it might be pseudo-auto- 
biographical. Mr. Stopp writes sym- 
pathetically and understandingly of Mr. 
Waugh’s reception into the Church by 
Father Martin D’Arcy, S.J.: “On firm 
intellectual conviction but with little 
emotion I was admitted into the 
Church.” Mr. Stopp carries that same 
understanding of Waugh’s Catholicism 
into his critical studies of Campion and 
Helena, the Catholic coloration in 
Brideshead Revisited, and the war 
novels. 

Not everyone of critical judgment will 
agree with certain of Mr. Stopp’s in- 
lerpretations of the symbolism involved 
in some of the Waugh novels; but since 
he has had Mr. Waugh’s “generous as- 
sistance” in preparing this study, it is 

likely that he is not far from reflecting 
the author’s own concepts. Waugh has 
been characterized as the only first-rate 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CROSS 


By VERY REV. CANON G. EMMETT CARTER 


How to apply the scientific truth of psychology to 
every aspect of Christian living. $3.00 


THE VIRTUES ON PARADE 


By THE REV. JOHN F- MURPHY 


An unusual, sometimes humorous, and always 
practical guide for advancing in the virtues. 
$2.75 


A STRANGER AT YOUR DOOR 


By JOHN J. POWELL, S.J. 


The basic truths of the Catholic faith presented 
in a distinctive, poetic style. $2.50 


AN ABC OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


BY THE RT. REV. MSGR. A. J. SPRIGLER 


Simple but logical and forceful treatment of the 
fundamentals of the spiritual life. $2.95 


MINUTE MEDITATIONS 


By J. E. MOFFATT, S.J. 


For those who seek to acquire the art of prayerful 
reflection, the best of Father Moffatt’s most 
popular meditations from his famous Minute 
Meditations Series. $2.75 


MY OTHER SELF 


By CLARENCE E. ENZLER 


Written by a contemporary Catholic layman, this 
is a twentieth-century Imitation of Christ with the 
same profound impact. $3.50 


YOU 


By FATHER RAYMOND, O.C.S.O. 


On Catholic best-seller lists for more than a year. 
One of the greatest of all Father Raymond’s great 
books. $4.50 








At your bookstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
202 Bruce Building Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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Ready Shortly 


WE HAVE A POPE 


A Portrait of His Holiness 
Pope John XXill | 


By Msgr 


Albert Giovannetti 


Translated by John Chapin. One of 
the first full-length biographies of the 
new Pontiff, popularly told and cov- 
ering every phase of a colorful 
ecclesiastical career. This is the story 
of the humble and saintly man who 
rose to prominence as an able ad- 
ministrator and an effective diplomat, 
was appointed Patriarch of Venice 
and who now holds the most exalted 
office on earth as vicar of Christ 
Himself. The book is illustrated with 


$2.75 | 


many recent photographs. 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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since 
his is a frolicsome 
Whether his satire will live 
as Swift’s lives is a debatable question. 
Dr. Stopp has laid an admirable founda- 
tion upon which all future studies of 
Evelyn Waugh’s place in English letters 
may firmly 


comic genius 
Shaw: but 
comicality. 


writing in English 


more 


rest. 


DORAN HURLEY, 


HOW TO GET INTO COLLEGE 


By Frank H. Bowles. 
Dutton. 


57 pages. 
$2.95 


In compact question-and-answer 
Dr President of the College 
Entrance Examination. Board, tells 
and students, if, 


form, 
Bowles. 


ad- 


visers, parents, where, 


and how high school graduates should 





entet 

150.000 
the 
addition — of 


I wenty-five 
entered 
750.000. 


easier, 


college. years ago 


annually college: now 
Through the 
life-adjustment 
courses, standards frequently have been 
lowered. However, this is not true in 
about a hundred colleges of top admis- 
sion standards, 


number is 


or in the best depart- 
ments of some 250 colleges with medium 
admission standards. 

Even in the 600-odd colleges with an 
“open door admission policy,” 
remain high 


that 





standards 
it prob- 
1.Q. 
\t present 
start college 
holds that 
outweigh 


make 
with 
a degree. 
those 
Dr. 
benefits 


enough to 


able only students 


an 
105 will earn 
half of 
finish. 
‘The 
cost of college in 
for 


above 
about who 

Bowles 
far 
and money.” 


Stay to 
venerally, 
the 


only 


time 
those who finish. 
He strongly urges students with talent 


He 


that for such, the colleges have adequate 


by all means to go to college. shows 
space and will have adequate space even 


with the expected jump applications 


in 1960. Only the best colleges and 
universities are overcrowded. 

Dr. Bowles gives helpful advice on 
scholarships. method of applying. ap- 


plication fees, costs, college entrance 
exams, and special arrangements for 
the armed - services. Virtually all 
practical problems, as distinguished 
from religious and moral ones, are 


and sensibly handled. While 
colleges 


touched on 


Catholic are not 


specially 
treated (except generally as coming un- 
der the rather favored 
private institutions), 


classification of 
Catholic applicants 
can profitably make use of the practical 
information ained in this 


book. 
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all 


to answer His own question, 


Stranger at our doors is challenged 


“Who do 
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you say that I am?” Even when He 
was living on earth, only a few, along 
with Peter, could give the inspired an- 
swer, “Thou art the Christ, Son of the 
Living God.” Today we must make the 
tragic admission that after 2,000 years, 
Christ is still a stranger to many despite 
His irrefutable claim to be the Messias. 
It is as if He must woo and win the 
heart of each individual, by His Grace, 
by the fulfillment of prophecy, the 
testimony of His miracles, the endurance 
of His Church, and the magnetism of 
His personality. 

Drawing generously from the Gospels, 
Father Powell relives Our Lord’s offer- 
ing of living water to the Samaritan 
woman at the well, His reply to the 
disciples of John that the blind see and 
the deaf hear, and the healing of the 
paralytic. Christ’s claims 
dramatic climax in the raising of 
Lazarus from the dead, a fitting herald 
of His The author 
shows how men’s minds were prepared 


come to a 


own resurrection. 


gradually for the overwhelming testi- 
mony that Christ is God. Yet’ many 
still prefer more comfortable beliefs 


as they struggle with their longing and 
indecision. 

This book explains the mystery in- 
volved in accepting Christ. Neither so 
erudite that it is dificult to read nor so 
lightweight that it makes no impact, 
it is a strong affirmation of our faith 
which will inspire us to spread the great 
truth 


that is ours. 
PAULA BOWES. 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME 


By Msgr. A. G. Martimort. 


217 pages. 
Liturgical Press. 


$3.25 


“No man can have God for 
unless has the Church 
mother,” comments St. Cyprian. 

This is a book for those who wish to 
deepen and enrich their understanding 
of the life of the Church, her prayer, 
and the sacraments. It is for those who, 
though familiar with the use of the 
missal and with a working knowledge of 
Holy Scripture, nevertheless wish for a 
more active participation in the rich 
liturgical life of the Church. 

Several chapters on the Mass recall its 


his Father 


he for 


his 


history, rooted in the Old Testament, 
and describe its words, gestures, and 
ceremonies. Of special interest is a 


description of the work of the bishop, 
who only too often is thought of as a 
distant figure whose pastoral letters are 
read from the pulpit or who appears on 
occasion to administer the 
of Confirmation. 


Sacrament 


Of great practical value are the chap- 
ters on the Sacrament of Penance. Much 
is brought to mind which could enhance 
the benefits from this great 
sacrament and perhaps avert the danger 
of a routine use. 


derived 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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S your English a help or 

a hindrance?” asks Eng- 
lish-expert Sherwin 
Mistakes in English reveal < 
lack of educstion. Every “ite 


you speak or write,- you 
show what you are. When 
you use the wrong word, 
mispronounce a word, hesi- 


tate or shy away from speak- 
ing, you handic ‘ap yourself 
enormously. 


“Most 
speak good English simply because 
they formed the habit of 
doing so,” says Mr. Cody, whose re- 
markable invention has enabled 
over 150,000 men and women to cor- 
rect their mistakes in English. 


people do not write or 


never 


The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s 


method is habit forming. It finds 
your mistakes and concentrates on 
them. 


What Does Your English 
Say About You? 


There are no rules, no drills, no 
memorizing. The of English 
has been made so simple that only 


study 


fifteen minutes a day of pleasant 
practice is required. Errors that 
friends are too polite to mention 


disappear. Your vocabulary 
You facility of speech and 
writing that marks you as a person 
of culture, education ability. 
You gain social prestige, promo- 
tions and pay increases. 


grows. 
gain a 


and 
If you are interested in learning 


more about what Mr. Cody’s method 
can do for you, write for his help- 


ful free book, “How You Can 
Master Good English in 15 Min- 
utes a Day.” It tells how a com- 


mand of English can help you reach 
any goal. Merely mail a letter or 
postal card for it now. Sherwin 
Cody Course in English, 662 Central 
Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. The 
book will be sent you free, without 
obligation. No salesman will call. 
Tear this out as a reminder. 
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Few of us there are who have » 
periential knowledge of the Sac 
of Extreme Unction. Th« chapten y 
ing with the anointing of the sq 
of Christian death are useful both 
our own peace of soul and fo 4 
whom we would aid in their finaly 

This is but a sampling of 4, 
which treats, in a concise manne 
seven sacraments. 

Originally published in French y 
the tithe En Memoire de moi, the, 
has been translated by Dom Ald 
Dean. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND AMERI( 
FREEMASONRY 


By William J. Whalen. 195 


Bruce. 


No doubt it will come as somethiy 
a shock to the four million Ame 
Masons that the lodge is inherent) 


compatible with Christianity, yet y 


is the thesis of this 
study by Mr. Whalen. To mak 
point, the author has not rested 
case on the enemies of Freemasonn 


has drawn from basic Masonic referen 


and from 

torians. 
Although Masonry is generally 

fined as a system of morality veile 


acknowledged Masonic 


allegory and illustrated by symbok 1 


well-documen 


author demonstrates that it is, inr 


ity, a cultus or religious sect. As wi 


its failure to embrace such vital (in 


tian beliefs as the fall 
Trinity, the Incarnation, 


tianity. 


of man, t 
or the ato 
ment renders it inconsistent with Ch 


Despite the generally recognize 1 


tention on the part 
to take advantage of the fraternal 


of most Mast 


benevolent aspects of the lodge, mq 


theless the ritual of initiation is 9 


stituted as to exact from any Christi 


enrollee promises or oaths which det 
his status as a Christian. Ma 


from 


of the non-Catholic sects have recogni 


this problem and admonished their ‘ 


gregations accordingly. 
The Scottish Rite Masons, Sout 


jurisdiction, is the most patently # 


Catholic group within Masonry. \ sing 
1g 


glance at its mouthpiece—New 
should dispel any notion that it ¢ 
tains any but the most hostile attil 
toward Catholicism. The Popes 
recognized the hostility and_ incol 
ency of Freemasonry with Cathol 
for over two hundred years. 

Mr. Whalen points out that the 
majority of American Masons sos 
aware that they are compromising 
Christianity bv adherence to the Jocd 
They are at a loss to understand 


charge against Freemasonry. Yet 


ner 
study should dispel all doubt ©o® 


. i) 
ing the essential nature of the 
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a welcome 
the understanding 
American Freemasonry. 


| ment. It is and long overdue 


contribution of 


to 


FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


THE PARISH—FROM 
THEOLOGY TO PRACTICE 


Ed. by Hugo Rahner, S.J. 142 pages. 
Vewman. $2.75 
| Every Catholic has a parish in his life, 


no matter where he lives. It was through 


a parish that he became a member of 
the visible Church and was, at the same 
time, united with Christ. the invisible 
Head of the Church. Through his 
parish he receives the sacraments 
that keep him in contact with 
Christ. With his parish he fulfills his 


highest human duty, that of worshipping 
God the 
holy of the Mass. Through his 
receives the moral training 
life as a Christian 
in this world and to prepare him for a 
never-ending destiny 


in a corporate public action, 
Sacrifice 


parish 





he 
needed to fit him for 


bevond the gate of 
| death. 

So it is that the parish is deeply in- 
volved in the life of the Catholic. This 

is why the parish is the very basic 
in the the Church, 
ull the spiritual means 


too 


unit structure of de- 
signed to previde 
needed by the Catholic. 
Church in 
purpose is the same 


itsell 
existence. 


The parish is 
and its 
the 


miniature 
that 
which it 
For the 


for the individual ¢ 


the 
as ol 
receives its 


Church. 


Church from 


juridic as 
atholic, the parish 


like 


Food|, range 


\ book this is important because 


overs a of matters, deal- 
with 


briet 


ing the parish. It comprises a series 
talks 
professional experts at the famous Jesuit 


House of 


Pogetha 


of but informative given by 


\ustria. 
offer a 


Innsbruck, 
talks 
yf problems facing the 
The book, 


the German, 


Studies in 


these readable 


} “ee 
sharp abbaliVvsis 


contemporary — parish. in 


smooth translation from 


Is well worth 


the reading by every priest 
Catholic 


and bv every lav interested in 


his own parish and in the work of the 


Church for souls. 


DAVID NICHOLS. 
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A KINGDOM AND A CROSS. By Helene 
Magaret. 215 pages. Bruce. $3.75. 
Lives of saints always make rewarding 
reading. For those who want the in- 


spiration of watching a great man strug- 
ele mightily through 
ing and 


adversity, conquer- 
having a_ great 
influence on the lives of many people, 
this popular life of Saint Alphonsus is 
certainly to be recommended. Renounc- 
ing his birthright to fame and fortune, 
he embraced a life of poverty and 
“auster ity to work for his fellow men. The 


obstacles 


You are what you read. Read good books 
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tor Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 








mother... 


should you tell your daughter 
... when she’s 9 
...oril 

... or wait tili she’s 13 


If you have been 


ondering when to 


tell your daughter about menstrua- 
tion, you will find the booklet “How 


ShallI Tell My! Jaughter?” of real he Ip. 

Beautifully illustrated, and written 
with a clear understanding of the 
mother-daughter relationship, this 
booklet has helped many mothers ex- 


plain menstruation to their daughters. 

For your free from the makers 
of Modess® Sanitary Napkins, Belts 
and Teen-Age By Box 


copy, 


Me de ss, W rite: 


5882-2, Personal ProductsCorporation, 


Milltown, N. J. or mail coupon below. 


Personal Products Corporation, 
Box 5882-2, Milltown, New Jersey 
Please send me a free copy of “How Shall 


I Tell My Daughter?” 








Name 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 
City State 
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Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


New Musical Multiplication Records make it 
easy for your child to do better in arithmetic. 
Set of 5 records and 11 quiz cards teach all the 
Multiplication Tables from 2’s through 12's 
Children love the catchy tunes and musical 
quizzes. Used in over 1,000 schools. Parents and 
lerful results. Write for fre¢ 
ords, Dept.E-14Wilmette, Il. 
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PILGRIMAGES TO 


EUROPE 


featuring visits to 


ROME and LOURDES 


IRELAND, FRANCE, ITALY 
SWITZERLAND and BELGIUM 


via SABENA $9 9 5 


Belgian World « 7 
Airlines days 
Departing New York 
Apr. 20 May 18 
June 22 June 29 July 6 July 13 
July 27 Aug. 10 Aug. 24 Sept. 14 
CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 
Dept. $2 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y 
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" FEMALE HELP WANTED |v 


Wa 

$23 WEEKLY for wearing lovely 
—/ dresses received as extra re- 
wards.Justshow FashionFrocks 

efit! to friends in spare time. No in- 
—s vestment, canvassing or experi- |< 
ence necessary. Fashion Frocks, | cle 
Dept. B-21881, Cincinnati 2, O. 5°; 
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Famous Heart Doctor telis 


How To Avoid Painful 


HEART ATTACKS 





Start the New Year right. Read one of 
the most fascinating books ever to be 
published: HELPING YOUR HEART 
by the very-learned New York heart 
specialist, Dr. Emanuel Goldberger. This 
amazing new book tells causes of heart 
troubles and gives complete latest medi- 
cal information about HIGH BLOOD 
PRESSURE and HARDENING OI 
THE ARTERIES. Contains 28 full 
chapters, including “Heart Disease IS 
Curable”, “Headache and Its Causes”, 
“Dizziness”, “Difficult Breathing”, “Low 
Fat and Low Cholesterol Diet’, etc. 


65 actual doctor's photos! 


128 Pages! Only $1 ppd. 


This book will prove of utmost in- 
terest. Gives you the very latest heart 
information. Originally published at 
3.75. Now available through U.S. 
Health Club (for a very limited time) 
at the amazing LOW PRICE of 75« 
plus 25¢ to cover postage and han- 
dling. Don’t wait! Send one dollar 
with your name and address to: 


U. S. HEALTH CLUB 
Dept. M-35 Bergenfield, N. J. 




















present volume shows how, against 


the background of eighteenth-century 
Naples, St. 


sought to 


\lphonsus carried out, or 
carry out, his divinely as 
signed task. Across the centuries, it is 
seen more clearly how the famous foun 
der of the Redemptorist Order became 
a success amid failure, an outcast of the 
splendid order he founded. Today he is 
recognized as one of the Church’s great 
authorities 


saints—one of her greatest 


in moral science—and one of the com 
paratively few whom she acclaims “Doc 


tor of the Church.” 


THE SUNDAY SERMONS OF THE GREAT 
FATHERS. Translated and edited by M. F. 
Toad, D.D., Vol. L., 436 pages. Vol. II, 
169 pages. Regnery. $7.50 each. These 
are the first two volumes of a series of 
arranged, the first 
Advent to Lent: the 


Lent to the 


four Liturgically 
volume runs from 
second volume runs from 
Feast of the Ascension. -Two more vol 
umes will complete the liturgical series. 

Publication of these four volumes is 
doubtless the result of the recent great 
revival of interest in the writings of the 
early Church Fathers. So close to the 
Eternal Word, so 
intimately in touch with the tradition 


of the 


earthly history of the 


\postles, so immersed in the 
changing social conditions of their times, 
the Fathers thought and wrote of life as 
light of Christ's 
mankind. The sermons 


seen in the eternal 
revelation to 
were vital, practical, sublime, and radi 
ant with supernatural light that came 
from close contact with the Source of 
life The use of the “Aurea Catena” ol 
St. Thomas adds special luster to this 


work. 


members of the laity 


priceless Priests, students, and 
interested in the 
deeper meaning of their Faith will love 


these writings. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE SAINTS. By Donald 
Attwater. 280 
The only 


Leon Bloy, 


Kenedy. $3.95 


life.” 
“is not to be a saint.” 


pages. 
remarked 

Here 
is a book listing more than 2500 people 


tragedy in 


who escaped such a tragedy. Based on 


the newly revised, four-volume edition 
of Butler’s Lives of the Saints, the pres- 
brief sketch of 


saint’s life along with the date on which 


ent work gives a each 
the Church observes his feast day. It 


handy reference for teachers, 


IS a 


students, editors, librarians, and a 
pleasant meadow for browsing for all 
those who have discovered the glory of 


the saints. 


THE GOSPEL STORY. By Ronald Knox and 
Ronald Cox. 446 pages. Sheed & Ward. 
$4.50. This ingenious volume offers a 
reading the New 
Throughout the book, on 


new experience in 
lestament. 
the left-hand page, 
story as translated by Monsignor Knox. 
Here, 


there is the Gospel 


the four Gospels have been inte 


woven into one continuous story, but 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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The Church 2% 
and Labor f “3 
eee 





[] Fr. John F. Cro- 
nin’s expert answers 
to 37 questions on tions on moral & re- 
moral &_ religious ligious problems in 
problems in the field the business world 
of labor. 12 pp. 4” today. 12 pp. 4" x 4 
, 5%" 


x 51% 4 
DIVORCE— 
the blindest alley ( 


[) A non-Catholic 
woman writing from 
her parents’ experi- 
ence relates why she a 
believes divorce is 
the unhappiest —_s 
tion to the difficulties 
of a marriage. 6 pp. 
5/2" x 8Y2"' 


( Fr. Cronin’s sequel, 
answering 41 ques- 





Fifteen Rules 4 
For 

MENTAL HEALTH 
[] Now the ‘second 
best-selling of all 
SIGN reprints, this 
one shows why men- 
tal health is not a 
gift, then gives de- 
tailed rules to help 
you achieve it your- 
self midst the prob- 
lems of daily life. 
8 pp. 51/2” x 8/2" 





[] Expose of the birth- 7] How children made 

controllers’ false couples’ lives hap- 

claims. 6 pp. 51/2 pier. 6 pp. 5/2" x 
Vo 


x BY/2" 81/2 





PRICES: 


Single Copy: 5¢ plus 4¢ stamp 

Set: All 6 above & 10¢ one below—40¢ 
Quantities: $4.50 per 100, $35 per 1,000, 
Plus Postage 








Mixed Marriage 
Does it Work? 


Here are the 


ee aes. | 


Answers 





Written by 
Catholic Husband, 
Non-Catholic Wife 

Price now 10¢ 
Plus 4¢ stamp 
$7.50 per 100, 


$65 per M 
Plus Postage. 
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always in the words of the famous Knox 
yanslation This has the obvious ad- 
vantage Of eliminating duplicate read- 
ings of the same events, while often 
placing those same events in sharper 
detail by reason of taking pertinent data 
from each Gospel. 

On the right-hand page, for convenient 
reference, Father Cox provides a_ brief 
put excellent commentary on the sacred 
text. It adds up to a richer and easily 
readable account of the eternal words 
and incidents in the Life of Jesus Christ. 










4 HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN FEASTS AND 
customs. By Francis X. Weiser. 366 
pages. Harcourt. $4.95. In the field 
of Christian traditions, Father Weiser 
is well known for his previous publica- 
tions, The Christmas Book, The Easter 
Book, and The Holyday Book. Here he 
combines material from these three vol- 
umes, rearranged for practical reference. 
Much of this volume is new and writ- 
in not only with authoritative knowl- 
dlge of ceremonies, customs, and 
practices of Catholics through the ages, 
but also written in the kind of warm 
ale that invites reading. It offers an 
tractive Way to introduce new and 
old Catholics to the liturgical life of the 
Church. The rich elements which clothe 
the Church in her outward expression 
fianer belief glow with warm, human 
perience and divine wisdom in this 
practical handbook, recommended for 
the casual reader as well as the student. 





















DICTIONARY OF PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS. 
Compiled by Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. 
26 pages. Kenedy. $6.50. The author 
s recognized as an expert research 
wudent of modern papal documents. 
Here are presented, in alphabetic order, 
ilist of 750 of these documents issued 
recent Popes from Leo XIII to Pius 
Mll. The name of the Pope, the date 
nd circumstance of writing are given in 
ch case, followed by a brief outline of 
lematters treated and references to the 
wurces, both original and in translation, 
here the entire text may be found. A 
ibject index, chronological table, and 
ibliography complete the work. A very 
duable aid to editors and writers, to 
tudents of theology, liturgy, church. his- 
my, and social science. 





































IE INDIVIDUAL AND THE COMMON GOOD. 
" Richard T. Doherty. 84 pages. 
ttholic Book Agency, Rome. This 
aty volume was originally a theologi- 
il treatise presented by Father Doherty 
‘adoctoral dissertation. In the light 
‘Christian principles, as expounded by 
‘wit Thomas, the author examines the 
urent burning question of man’s re- 
tion to society and society’s relation 
’man. The old statement that 
% State exists for man and not man 
tthe State is re-examined with pene- 
‘ating insight and finally expressed 
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A LASTING SYMBOL 
OF DEVOTION 


Every Catholic family 
should have this enduring 
home altar, as an external 
expression of inner piety. 
Beautifully decorated with 
gold leaf, made of durable 
plastic it contains 6 re- 
movable pieces including 
chalice and tabernacie 
which opens to hold the 
chalice, 2 candlesticks with 
candies and crucifix. The 
met in the back to store 
the set. Assembled, it measures 35/4” wide by 
534” high. SEND NO MONEY, pay postman 


we pay postage 


Monaco 
“Lourdes 

Miracle 
Stamp.” 


OFFER... 


yours for 


You get 216 all different stamps including the 
beautiful ones shown above. And you also get 
Chile “Christ of the Andes,”” Germany ‘‘Sputnik,”’ 
and St. Thomas ‘‘Explorer.” Total of 216 stamps! 
88 full color Flags of World and 1957 Boy Scout 
Jamboree Souvenir Sheet included, too. All for 
25¢ to introduce our bargain approvals. Midget 


hat a bargain! 


$1.98 plus postage and handling, or send $1.98, $] 98 Encyclopedia of Stamps sent if you act fast. 


MEDFORD PRODUCTS, INC., Dept. 520 
Box 39, Bethpage, L. I., New York 


Postpaid Send 25£ today — ask for lot FY-28 





FOR YOURSELF, SODALITY, SCHOOL 
OR CLUB SELLING 100 BOXES 
BRAND NEW POPULAR CATHOLIC 
ALL-OCCASION CARDS. 50 OTHER 
SUPERB MONEY MAKERS. 


: 
; ROBINSON CARDS 
= DEPT. 309 CLINTON, MASS. 


ZENITH COMPANY 
81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y, 





MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents »/e | a 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child train- 


FREE ing. It is free; no obligation. 


Simply address 


PARENTS ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 272 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 










Covers all ages 





GROW DOLLARS For Your Group 


IS S | SELLING AMERICAN SEEDS 


Over 5,000 School, Church and Scout Groups raise money for special 
projects by selling American Vegetable and Flower Seeds. It’s easy— 
nearly everyone plants seeds—and our big 15Sc packs sell on sight to 
family, friends and neighbors. No risk—no investment—keep 40% of the 
money collected, return unsold seeds. ADULT LEADERS WRITE TO- 
DAY for a trial order of 20 Sales Kits for the members of your group 
(a sales kit contains 20-15c packs) and make $24.00 profit quickly. We'll 
include full information on bonus gifts and salesman prizes. Hurry! Get 
started now! AMERICAN SEED CO., Group Div., Dept. 955, Lancaster, Pa. 





-.-- provide 
hearing in 
BOTH EARS 


all these features! Se - YW 


only Ghlone VOLUME CONTROL 


0 j hearing glasses MICROPHONE 
Zubia AIDE DEAFNESS Vic 
____asneverbefore... 00 ome 









TRANSISTORS 


and 
PRINTED CIRCUIT 


— 


e No button in ear. e Powerful aid and receiver hidden inside glasses. Tiny, almost 
e Nocords, no wires. invisible tube carries sound to ear. Corrects even severe losses. 
© Nothing to hide in hair e Full range, high fidelity, full dimensional hearing. 

or clothes. 


e No special attachments. and men. 


e Attractive lightweight new Slimette glasses— becoming to women 


Write today for exciting FREE book that reveals all the amaz- 
b R E E B ) 0 ¥ ing facts. Will be sent in plain wrapper. Address: Dept. 4-781, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32. 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 





_ Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 
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MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata- 
log. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake Street, Aurora, Ill. 


























_Marywood School_ IMMACULATA 
aon, coches’ Conneoted by Goo Shonen JUNIOR COLLEGE 


of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem.- Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary-of- 
ber of North Central Association: Col- the-Wvods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- retarial. Art, Mus (including harp). 4-year college 


: preparatory high s . Social, educational and cultural 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. ane es of Nation's Capital. Resident, day. Please 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL slate age. grade in scheol, Write for, cataiog. Registrar. 


MARIAN COLLEGE | ST. MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE for women. Established 1844 

Fully accredited B.A., B.S. degrees Liberal | Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 

arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional | Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 

courses, business administration, home-making, of Music. Academic and basie professional courses 

medical technology Modern buildings; spacious - Nursing. ee Se < — 

campus; stimulating social and sports program ology. Conducte Bicodh engeorn dirs athe 3 


Catalogs on request 
write for catalog. | SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolls 22, | Notre Dame, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the Reals | as aa genie 


Liberal Arts College for Women . 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


Fully accredited. B.A., B.8., B.F.A. degrees. Majors In | A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de- 

depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- gree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis- 
ics, speech and drama, Ext cussion clubs. Organized sports: awimming, boating; 
campus. Interesting cultural, athietic, social —_—- soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Cata’ two hours from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 


Box 49 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, | WM ah bsrasiuatiesap alien 


Saint Joseph's Collese, ———_____— 
ae Soe tice eee | COUNGE OF NOTRE DAME 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy Degrees in liberal 


arts, elementary end secondary education, secretarial 
science and medical technology. OF MARYLAND 
Swimming Tennis aw Sports Glee Club 


113 weeded acres —y a mi. trom ‘Portland. | BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
Box : 









































ch. F 1100. 
bea a * § dF ae Maine. conducted by 


the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
Mount Saint Agnes College fully accredited 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland Program leading to A. B. degree 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy Arts and Sciences 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of Teacher Training ¢@ Pre-Medical 
o enamandpeetemnginnen ; For catalog and further information 
ourses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache address the Director of Admissions 


lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 
SIENA HEIGHTS .izues 
G MICHIGAN 
EORGIAN COURT COLLEGE A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Lakewood, New Jersey Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic. 


. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music, 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medical 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarial 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Business Administration. Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Lite 
Fully Accredited. For Further Information Address the Dean 


























COLLEGE OF _ LA SAUE 
Military Academy 


SAINT ELIZABETH || PGES ssescetsomsgsee 
i ie school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 


credited college preparation. Grades 
Founded in 1899 by the Sisters ef Charity y . 9-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
: ‘ Great South Bay. 76th year. 
CONVENT STATION, N. J. . Write for Catalog 


Box S, Oakdale, L. I., New York 

















College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, WN. Y: 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 
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with greater refinement. The autho 
considers, in detail, such essential Tights 
as the right to life, to marry, to rear and 
educate a family, to develop one’s jp. 
tellect, to be instructed, to know the 
truth and to live in society; he probe 
problems of censorship, capital punish. 
ment, the State’s right to regulate jp 
dustry and to demand military servic 
As the Bishop of Salford observes, “f; 
Doherty’s short publication goes a long 
way in helping to clarify the principles 
on which these important decisions of 
government must be made.” 


A HISTORY OF CATHOLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By Edward | 
Power. 383 pages. Bruce. $7.00. Here 
is the first fully documented and jn 
terpretative history of Catholic higher 
education in America. The a 
thor surveys the changing aims of 
Catholic higher education yesterday and 
today; the struggles, shortcomings, and 
glorious achievements are candidly told 
A list of Catholic colleges and univer 
sities for men and for women makes it 
a handy reference volume. Pertinent 
data accompanies each college men. 
tioned. ’ 

This book will be of keen interest to 
college faculty members and adminis 
trators in particular. It will also provide 
needed perspective for those who ‘claim 
that there has been a lack of real intel. 
lectual development among Catholics. 


GUIDE TO THE CATHOLIC SISTERHOODS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Compiled by Thomas 
P. McCarthy, C.S.V., 381 pages. The 
Catholic University Press. $3.50. (cloth, 
$2.50). This is the fourth edition of 
the now famous “Guide.” The number 
of Sisters and nuns in the United States 
is more than 160,000. A great variety of 
religious organizations offer all kinds 
of special work in the life of the Church. 
The “Guide” describes each religious 
organization, the nature of its work, 
the qualifications for entrance. The 
fourth edition devotes special attention 
to the newly formed Secular Institutes 
to those religious institutes which accept 
women more advanced in age. An 
analytic index makes it an ideal refer 
ence book for vocational directors and 
all seeking precise information on 
women religious in America. 


THE CONDUCT OF MEETINGS. By G. H. Stan- 
ford. 88 pages. Oxford University. 
$3.25. In his introduction to this handy 
guide, the author states: “The purpose 
of this little book is to supply some 
practical guidance for the person who 
finds himself appointed or elected to the 
leadership of a committee, club, busi- 
ness association, or the like without 
having had prior experience in the con- 
duct of meetings.” The author also offers 
some sound advice and stresses the quali 
ties that are needed by a good chairman. 
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MEXICAN CATHOLICS 
(Continued from page 22 
the future? Political realities are always 
in the background of the 

Church’s influence or lack thereof. 
Catholic leaders there have in recent 
decades played out one of the great 
diplomatic dramas in the history of 
Church-state relations. The old anti- 
religion laws are still on the statutes 
and a slight change in political winds 
could send the Church scurrying under- 
ground again. The 1,900 Catholic 
schools in Mexico exist illegally, but the 
government doesn’t bother them. 

The new president, Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos, is a man with a great talent for 
making a strangely unaristocratic range 
of friends. During the cam- 
paign, last year, he said, “This country 
has now reached that point of maturity 
which makes it possible to govern all 
with equity,” and few doubted that he 
meant it. He is an exceptional (for a 
politician in Mexico) and tolerant man 
characterized principally by an easy tem- 
perament and humane reasonableness. 
Another significant fact is that Lopez is 
aman of strong intellectual and cultural 
motivations. The country’s leading wri- 
ters, teachers, and professional men were 
drafted to make up the new party ticket. 
Thus the present government took shape 
and will apparently operate in an atmo- 
phere of enlightenment and discipline 
instead of under the direction of party 
hacks and leaders-on-the-make. 

Before I went to Mexico, a friend who 
has lived there several years told me in 
forthright, convinced terms: “In twenty- 
five years, Mexico will in no sense of the 
word be a Catholic country.” I went 
there expecting to write a gloomy story 
on the disappearing character of the 
Church. Nothing I saw or heard in any 
way confirmed what my friend had told 
me. The reality of faith that cuts 
through the country like a magnetic 
presence was made dramatically clear to 
me on my last night in Mexico. I was 
wranded in the lonely, dust-encrusted 
northern city of Chihuahua. It was late 
anight and.a cold rain had begun to 
all. I was waiting for a bus that seemed 
a eternity away when a mestizo with 
he soiled sombrero and rough hands of 
‘working man stopped to inquire about 
ty predicament. I told him I was a 
priest on my way back to the States. 

He insisted that I spend the night with 
tim and his family. His home was little 
letter than a hovel. But the Virgen 
slowed over the fireplace and there was 
unmistakable atmosphere of family 
‘amth and happiness. The next morn- 
N§ as I took my leave, he slipped a 10- 


Mexican 


election 


po bill in my hand. “Por nuestro 
dre,” he said. “For our padre.” He 
uld ill afford such a gesture. And I 


iadno need of money. But I took it. I 
vanted it as an abiding souvenir of the 
Catholic people of Mention, 





Conducted by the Sisters of the 


GOOD eae ap ga FULLY AC- 
COUNSEL pune. "teeind Coctaes te im 
COLLEGE and Science, pre-medical, jour- 


nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 

WHITE PLAINS 

NEW YORK 


Unusually beautiful location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 
New York City. 

















LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 





Cfilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social. and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 

















on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Registrar, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 
Teacher Training 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 6-2060 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
MOUNT SAINT MARY . 


College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
e Bachelor of Arts 
e Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 

















Conducted by Sete - Charit a 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., as 


with the Good Samaritan H 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
oted to Higher Education of Women. 


in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, 
Health and Physical | Education, Heens Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 





Pp 


Diploma of Graduate Nurse. sal dietiti 


" = four-year course leads to degree of B.S 
Ai 


Recognized courses lead- 
Business, 
In co-operation 
. and 





For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 











SETON HILL COLLEGE 
Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts college for women. 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 200-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 


Regional 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalo P 

a. 


g: 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, 








SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 - 12. Est. 1847 by Franciscan 
Fathers, Convenient location, 70 acres. Full varsity and 
intra-mural athletic program. Summer Institute 6 wks. 
Write for catalog. 
Father George, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove (York Co.,) Pennsylvania 











IF G WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God's aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 








14, Ml. 


Stimulating social 





—Mount aati 
Junior College For Girls 


Liberal arts, music 
ab technol 
arial, me 
‘Ho me econor 
graduatic yn. Also 

nly. Sports, 










gn-lang € 

med. record arian 
merchandising. State year of 
school, for Juniors and Se 
program. Sisters of Mercy ri “atalog 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 














Gwynedd-Mercy 


—— COLLEGE 


a Conducted by the Sisters of Mer 
180-acre campus 20 miles from ‘Philadelphia 
Fully accredited, Liberal 


arts preparation for 
Specialized 
general business; 


transfer to 
senior colleges. 


careers: 


yurses leading directly to 


secretarial; medical secretarial 
rar eager technician. Music and art. Religion. 2 years 
A.A degrees. Activities, sports. Affiliated with 
Cc amon ‘University. Write for catalog. 


Sister Mary Gregory, Dean, Box S,- Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 





Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small slasses, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from ee Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 








The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood ‘fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 


mentary and high school grades and as catechists ; 
nursing ; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write te: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 48, 
Shillington, Pa. 
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Does the Heart of Christ... 


invite you to teach Religion to 
His little ones, to bring stray 
sheep back to His Sacred 
Heart, to bring “the other 
sheep” to His Fold, to bring 
all souls to love Him more? 
This is the work of the Mis- 
sion Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, accomplished through 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can 
use YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 
YOU. Write today for detailed information: 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 
4, Md. 















MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





























HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 











AN INVITATION .. . 

To give a gift of yourself to the missions as a mis- 
sionary teacher, doctor, nurse, social worker. Write to 
Vocation Director 
Missionary Sisters of the Holy Rosary 
214 Ashwood Road, Villanova, Pa. 

‘If you want to love Christ, spread charity all over 
the earth, for the members of Christ are all over the 

world (St. Augustine 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 

















THE SISTERS MARIANITES OF HOLY CROSS 
invite you to use 
service in teaching 
domestic work 


your talents with them in God's 
nursing or doing social and 


For information write to 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
Our Lady of Princeton 

Box 702 

Princeton, New Jersey 











LITTLE COMPANY 


OF MARY SISTERS 
or “THE BLUE NUNS” (so called because of their 
blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 
help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. 
WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M 
Convent of the Maternal Heart 
Evergreen Park 42, Illinois 














MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 














THE MAN BEYOND 
EAST AND WEST 


(Continued from page 17) 


be accomplished only “in the bosom of 
Christ.” 

Christianity, Wu has frequently ob- 
served, is not western, “although one 
that the West 


Christianity, he says, 


sometimes 
Christian.” 


wishes were 
more 
is supranational. “It is beyond East and 
West.” 

It is, also, he adds, “beyond plumb- 
ing,” referring to the tendency of Ameri- 
cans, traveling abroad, to let the material 
backwardness of a country blind them to 
any genuine knowledge of its people. 

From time to time, as we talk, a cup 
of tea appears, courtesy of Mrs. Wu. “It 
is green tea,” Wu says. “Very soothing.” 
He drinks his from a small metal pot, 
sipping it through the spout. This, too, 
custom “old- 
fashioned Chinese.” 


it appears, is a among 
His thoughts 
take a little journey and return. “That 
is the difference between the East and 
the West,” he says. “The East is tea and 
the West is coffee.” A breath or 
later, he confides that the first liquid he 
takes in the morning is a cup of coffee. 


Wu's eves dream again. 


two 


“It shocks me into complete wake- 
“But for the rest of 
Green tea. Very sooth- 


fulness,”” he says. 
the day it is tea. 
ing.” 

The day at the Wus’ house begins at 
seven when Mrs. Wu arises. At 7:45 she 
wakes her husband so that the 
them can make eight o’clock Mass. 

“T never awaken on my 
“She has to waken me. 


two of 


own,” Wu 
When she 
first calls. I find the action unwelcome. 
I am a lazy man and it takes all my will 
power to and face 
But my wife is very diligent about get- 
ting me up. 


Says. 


arise another day. 


“She has two reasons for being so. 
One 


is because 

















The other 
me. She knows 
that if I do not go to Communion in the 
morning I will be fidgety all day. You 
see, I am still a sort of spoiled child. 
“Well. we do go to Mass. Often we 
are late 


she loves God. 
knows 


is that 


she 


because of my indolence, but 
And afterward, I am so 
full of joy and gratitude, and I thank 
God again for giving me such a wonder- 
ful wife—for, after all, it is she who has 
given me the day. 


we get there. 


“You see there. are still some Catholics 
who do not fully understand what mar- 
riage is. True marriage is not a man 
love with each other. 
It is a man and a mutually in 
with Christ. It is He who keeps 
a marriage together, and it is when He 
is not there that a marriage falls apart. 
My wife and I truly married 
when we go to church together in the 
morning and when, just before we re- 
tire at night, we kneel with the children 
about us and say the Rosary. 


and a woman in 
woman 
love 


are most 


Please mention THE SIGN to our advertisers 


“Now here is an interesting thing, 
Every once in a while I do not get to 
Communion in the morning and even 
time that happens, sometime during the 
day, we receive an unexpected visit from 
a priest. You see now why I say that 
I am nothing at all, that I would mess 
up my life in a minute were it not for 
the grace of God.” 

Wu rather his 


ichigan. 
\merica 


smiles, or half-smik 


makes a momentary appearance. “I hay aking, 1 
a Chinese friend,” he says. “who is 9 (jp stage: 
very able writer. He has writien som ngster 
fine books but lately he has taken to jod betv 
writing about sex. emight 
“Now, here is the difference between (omy kn 
that man and me. He is not a Catholic his own 
but, morally, he is the best man I have So it Is 
ever known. I am a wicked man. | The 
have done about all there is to be done om 20% 
in the wickedness line. qvinced 
“Now my good friend writes books eon't kin 
about sex, and I who am a bad mando #F sand , 
not. Perhaps the reason is that he knows Wu Ag 
nothing of wickedness and I know too ge. if 
much. I know how hollow it is and how religio’ 
wise it is simply to forget it. ‘Sufficient ed by | 
unto_the day is the evil thereof.’” moe 
While Wu invariably speaks of his off e cult 
spring as the “children,” only 16-yea poccgag 
old John Jude and _ eighteen-year-old wah pe 
Lucy fall roughly into this category. All aul a 
the other children are very much grown a 
up. ranging in age from Therese, twenty ol works 
to Thomas, forty. Those still at home eer 
are a good looking lot and as different on "i 
from one another as tuning forks from sorbed i 
pianos. . aan 
John, a student at Seton Hall Prep, is of | 
a rangy boy, always dashing in and out ay 
of the house with the busyness of a teen- ae | 
ager newly feeling his oats. Lucy is a be 
willowy beauty with the poise of a born The = 
lady. Recently graduated from Mary- aed 
lawn in the Oranges, she is now attend pen 
ing St. Elizabeth’s on a_ scholarship ain 
Therese is studying biology and mathe a 
matics at Caldwell, a college run by the ig? 
Dominican sisters. Psychology is the Well” fi 
major interest of twenty-two-year-old hee cr 
Stephen, junior at Seton Hall. Vincent learn 
twenty-five, is the owner of an excep BB) 4. pr 
tional tenor voice, a student of languages t Chin 
and a business man. He and a friend hea of ! 
are currently producing and selling a inent 
new food product, a chip made of val kaney, th 
ious flavors of tapioca. Francis, twenty: Now th 
seven, teaches music appreciation at S id kno 
ton Hall. He is a serious, clear-eved aman he 
young man, interested in political word 
trends and given to expressing his opin ‘peopl 
ion of some of them by a shake of his pT saving 
head and a solemn “cluck, cluck!” There 
The away-from-homers are business t gettin 
men, career diplomats, teachers. o day in 
housewives; and one of them, Peter, !s ” 
studying for the priesthood at Mary Bil doe y 
knoll. got all 
\ day at the Wus’ passes too quickly ier, Jo 
It is late afternoon and there are still 0 Hall, 
some blank pages in my notebook. by. Joh 
Would Dr. Wu care to voice his impre* UY great 
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end 
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vgs of the American character, includ- 
. any changes in it noted since his 
4 rip to our shores in 1920 to begin 
Jaw studies at the University of 







ichigan. io 
\mericans,” he says, “are more Chris- 
» than they think they are. 










They 





rt of natural or unconscious Chris- 
x By which I mean that, religiously 
aking, many ol them are in an adoles- 
x sage. You know how it is with a 






sngster. When he enters upon that 
od between childhood and maturity, 
enight he decides that Daddy and 
ommy know nothing and he can stand 





his own. 

% it is right now with many Ameri- 
» Thev flee from and 
to so-called liberal creeds, suddenly 
winced that their Father in Heaven 
wa't know the score and that they 
»sand on their own.” 

Wy is asked if he thinks this will 
age, if Americans will soon grow up 











orthodoxy 





















:religious sense. His answer, accom- 
ied by his half-smile, is a graciously 
ale reminder that “hope is a virtue 
e cultivated.” 

\mericans,” he says, “are the most 
wiish people on earth. Unlike the 
rental, the average American is not 
centered. He throws himself into 
wi works the way he drives a car, with 
|hisattention on what he is doing and 
ne on himself. 

This is admirable but dangerous. 
bored in good but secondary activi- 
the average American is running 
isk of losing his soul. To some de- 
the human being self- 
mered. He must be concerned with 
wn personal salvation.” 

The windows of the pleasant living 
mae darkening. There is time for 
me more question. If Wu were to 
ion some of the really great people 
‘ory, Whose names would occupy 


A list? 
IN! 


















must be 








Well.” he says, “Napoleon wouldn't 
here, or even Caesar. St. Paul would 
‘course; St. Thomas Aquinas, along 
Mi the great mystical theologians, the 
‘ Chinese religious teachers. St. 
fea of Avila and the Little Flower. 
mnent would be St. John-Baptiste 
hiney, the little cure of Ars. 
Now there was a Saint Americans 
d know better. What a miracle 
‘man he was. How much he said in 
words. Think of him, preaching 
‘people in that dingy little French 
p Saying to them: 











‘here is no secret, no hoc us-pocus, 
setting to Heaven. Simply live 
“yim a way that is pleasing to 









“€ my notebook, feeling that it 
‘tot all it deserves, and a statement 
‘ft. John L. McNulty, president of 
"Hall, comes to mind. 

*. John C. H. Wu is one of the 
~ Sat men of our times.” 








DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Sponsored by a friend of the Send for descriptive literature to 

Daughters of Charity who 

loves their love of God and SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 

l Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 





love of their fellow man. 











SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH 


of Wichita, Kansas 


PALLOTTINE MISSIONARY SISTERS 


. Would you like to be- 
<< = = Come a Pallottine Sister? 
‘ As a Religious of this 
*. Community you can use 
- all your talents: Nurse, 
= teach, do catechetical | 
or social and domestic 
work. 
For information write to: 
Rev. Mothev Provincial | 
St. Mary's Convent & 
Novitiate 
900 McCoy Rd. | 
Huntington 1, 
West Virginia | 


ek 








Write for lescriptive 
litera € d infor 
Rev. Mother Superior 
3700 East Lincoln 
Wichita 1, Kansas 




















DO YOU WANT TO DO SOMETHING GREAT WITH YOUR LIFE? 
Become a Missionary Sister of St. Augustine as a missionary nurse, 
doctor, teacher, social worker. Work with children, the aged and 
sick—all Christ’s needy in Hong Kong, Philippines, India, Congo, 
Urundi, the West Indies, the U.S.A. Address inquiries to: Vocation 
Directress, Mount Saint Augustine Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 

















REAL SISTERS but in MODERN DRESS 


Win souls for Christ through... . 


Social Work e¢ Catechetical Work e Medical Work 


Mission Sisters of the Holy Ghost 
1030 N. River Rd. 











Saginaw, Michigan 














We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 




































SALVATORIAN © 
| MISSIONARY <° 
a BROTHERS + 

























IN AFRICA 

EY MUST BE TRAINED 

WILWAUKEE 

WRITE FOR FASCINATING DETAILS  — 
SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 


1735 Hi MOUNT BLVD. — ROOM 7 
MILWAUKEE 8, WISCONSIN 
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PIARIST FATHERS 


PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 


in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 


The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 
Write for further information to the 


1212 Monroe St., 


N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 








HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES _ YOUNG MEN 
join 
THE MARIAN ORDER OF OUR LADY OF MERCY 


Either for the Priesthood or as lay Brothers. 
Write: Rev. Father Commander 
St. bn een Nonnatus eet Le Roy, N. Y. 











CARMELITE PRIESTS 


* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
*% MEN OF MARY 
Be a Carmelite! Mary's 
own Order is calling for 
volunteers. Write for in- 
formation today to 
Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 
2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. 





Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 

For further information 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box s 
Silver Springs, Md. 














Wouldn't you like to have these 
three Hearts for your own... 


Be a SON OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 
Priest or Brother in Teaching, 
Missions, Parishes. 


Holy Family Seminary, 
Silver Spring, sassiccaatal 











WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 





FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth 
ers who assist them, write to 


Father Thomas S. Tobin, C.S.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers, 
North Easton, Mass. 


BE A PIONEER! 


Priests and Brothers. working to 
gether in Congenial Compaafionship 
in Mary's Own! Every talent and 
training useful Help bodies and 
souls ; Catechetical, Medical, 
Nursing, Administration, Social 
Service, Education, Travel, Ad- 
venture, Experience. The only one 
of its kind on earth 


Write for full information to 


SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 




















Write SATHER | BEN Te 
Saint feo assey Saint Leo Horida 








PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: 


obligation, 
literature. 


19, N. Y. 


Please send me, without 
some of your vocational 














Christ Needs You. . 


as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSEPH’S MISSION- 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 
whole World as_ their 
Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 





THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 








LETTERS 


(Continued from page § 


Frenchmen nor Englishmen. The 
to be regarded as down-to carth, Gog 
hard-working individuals who haye; 
strength within themselves 
Congratulations to THe Sicy » 
We'eht for such a colorful and infop 
article. 
Nancy Mel 
WiILkes-BARRE, PA, 


RUSSIA 


I'd like to say that I think the 
“Russia—Advanced Nation?” by Da 
Dallin, (December) should be a ry 
opener to all America of the adyays 
Russia... 

HELEN kj 
DICKINSON, No. DAK. 


Re: “Russia: Advanced 
answer seems to me to be 
disturbingly so.” 

Surely, despite New York City, Gq 
Motors, and Hollywood, such thing 
“shacks (wooden izbas)” with 
plumbing are not entirely unknownjy 
America. But we can justify this ase 
of our freedom from governmental 


Nation? 
“Relatively 


ference in our chosen private lives! 
women working in heavy industry, ¢ 
were pretty proud of the contributions 
by our own during the 
War. . . 

I'm not suggesting (partly bec 
really don’t know too much about if 
present-day Russia is a_ paradise f 
average man. But I do feel that ® 
building our own fool's paradise i 
spend our time knocking their standat 
living. From the gist of this very arid 
get the impression that the Russian ew 
is based fundamentally (whether popil 
or not isn’t the issue) on a wartime fie 
If a major war should break out 
pray to be spared from this), the We 
nations will have to swallow their j 
and convert to Russia's economic sw 
and fast! 

Meanwhile, let us get our facts sing 
and put our own house in order. } 
lieve we are right, and Russia is ¥ 
not because of plumbing, but becuse 
consider that God has first place i 
hearts. We (or at least, I) fear Rusi 
cause of the uneasiness that they att 
ta their professed ideals than we at 

We could refuse to have any dealing" 
her government whatsoever—becaus | 
officially Communist—in the diplow 
but unofficially, express in thovg 
words, and actions the same compass 
her suffering peoples as we do (or 
do) for the unfortunates right here ! 
own midst. 


second WW 


sense; 


L. H. Ri 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


SUBURBIA 


I read with interest the article ® 
SIGN for September entitled = 
bia Does to a Diocese.” This article 
good job of reporting what has aun 
to Cleveland, Ohio, in respect le the # 
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of the cits It also analyzes the situation 
from a Catholic viewpoint, explaining in 
detail what has happened to the old parishes 
and outlines the plans of the new parishes in 
the suburbs 

This same article could be written about 
Baltimore, Maryland, as it has experienced 
the same upheaval. There parishes 
in Baltimore counterparts of Cleveland’s 
s. Thomas Aquinas parish, where whites 
have been replaced by and 
exactly the same conditions have followed 
this change. .- . 


are 


Negroes, 


JAMEs P. Curran 
BaLTIMORE, Mb. 


THE BRATTSTROMS OF SWEDEN 


I have been reading THe Sicn for the 
past Six months and think it is the best 
magazine on the market. Being of Swedish 
descent I found the picture story of “The 
Brattstroms of Sweden” (November) espe- 
cially interesting. I would like to take this 
opportunity of asking your many readers 
to remember the of 
§weden, and Denmark in their prayers. | 
look forward to reading your excellent 
magazine during the coming year. 

HARRY OLSON, JR. 


conversion Norway, 


BeTHPAGE, N. Y. 


DECEMBER COVER 


Your December cover is beautiful, though 
simple. 
Louise CATTAPAN 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


UNINTERESTED LAYMEN? 


Ihave no intention of taking up 
time with a four-page letter. However, for 
some time I intended to write THE SIGN 
inteference to the June article on NCCM’s 
Martin Work which also appeared in Cath- 
lic Digest. 


your 


I was surprised there was no 
comment from readers in subsequent issues, 
iflam not mistaken. 
of how little interest 
have in combating 
politics, labor 
cency, etc., 


Is this an indication 
laymen 
vicious 


as a whole 
practices in 
management, housing 
before they reach the scandal 
sage and have to be publicly investigated 
after the damage is done? It seems to me 
this effort to arouse the laymen on all levels 
fell flat on its face. 


de- 


PATRICK LyNcH 
New York, N. Y. 


DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Iregret to see in your department “Cur- 
Tent Fact and Comment” (December) your 
praise for the “Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights” and your comparison of 
(to our Bill of Rights. I suggest you take 
adoser look at both documents. 

Although it is true that the Human 
Rights declaration has no legal force, I 
might also point out that in 1951 the 
California Court of Appeals ruled that the 
UN. charter “is paramount to every law of 
“ery state in conflict with it,” and the 
WNdges even used the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights to help them decide what 














BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to th 
training of American high school 
boys The Church thinks our 


to come 
For information, write to 
BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. I. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 














YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 
FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master 
and interested school work or the 
rehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more 
information by writing to: Rev. Brother Provincial, 
Mt. Alverno, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. 


in boarding 








FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a_ religious A Franciscan 
Brother dedicated to Christ and 
youth. 

For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R. R. #1, Springfield, Illinois. 











JESUIT BROTHERS 
FIND PEACE 


Following Christ by 
prayer and work 


CLERICAL 
DOMESTIC 
MANUAL TRADES 


For particulars write 
Brother William S. Haas, S.J. 
Jesuit Novitiate, Milford, 0. 





DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions > 


PRIESTS BROTHERS 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work 
Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 
Father McGuinn, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 


Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 








Techny, Illinois 


BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth 


as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 


ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 


Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 69, N. Y. 








HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations 
Hammond Hall 
Gloucester, Mass. 





Master of Novices 
St. Joseph's Novitiate 
Ojai, California 


or 








Holy Cross Brothers 


ar 


Serve God as a Brother in 











¢ Teaching * Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
© Farming ¢ Clerical Work 
¢ Trades 
Write for literature to 
Bro r Eymard, C.S.C. or E ther Hyacinth, C.S.C 
218 Dujarie Hall St oseph J orate 
Notre Dame, Ind. tie 9, New York 











THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS ; men 

rite for tl strated 


7 to 35 r for ew i 
Sodio The Joy of Charity. Write t 
| Reverend Brother Superior 
| St. 
| Eureka 
{ 
| 
| 


Francis Monastery 











Missouri 


_ FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


| Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by ‘writing to: 
Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 


| Loretto Pennsylvania 














in the U.S.A. 





Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?“ 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti, Guatemala and the Dominican .Republic. Also Home Missions 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 











* Religious Teachers. 


La Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. 





THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 


* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal 
Lafayette (3), La. 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Barrytown (3), N. Y. 


La Salle Institute 
Glencoe (2), Mo. 


Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 
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nearest you: 











City 





Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


THE SOCIETY OF MARYI 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 


@ All living a common life. 


@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 
For more information send_—p. 0. sox 586. Santa Cruz, California. I 
this ad to the VOCATION —1101 Ss. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address—cianimase 4 


High School, 
—University of Dayton, 


Mineola, N. Y. 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
ABGs 2 cee 


Crake: «0.5... State WOES WOGss 4 tacos l 
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THE SIGN @ FEBRUARY, 


1959 


79 











ALEXIAN BROTHERS... 


MODERN SAMARITANS 


MODERN SAMARITANS! 


The Congregation of Alexian Brothers, a Com- 
munity of religious—all Brothers—dedicated to the 


care of the sick in general hospitals and Memorial 
= Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska, invites you to 





write for information and free literature about 
their apostolic work. Write to: 
Vocational Director 
ALEXIAN BROTHERS HOSPITAL 
1240 W. Belden Avenue 
Chicago 14, Illinois 





MISSIONAR 


Spread the love 
l t 


apply f 


ack funds 


THE SACRED HEART 





Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 











CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of S. America (Brazil, Argentina, Co!ombia) 
“ oe SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 
_ poly to — 


Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 


the U.N. charter means. I seriously hope 
you look into this matter more thoroughly 
and reconsider your position. 

EARL WILLIAMS 
BURBANK, CALIF. 


ON THE ROAD 


“On the Road” (December, p. 14), | 
think vou’ve missed the boat. 


What age 
group has the most accidents? 


What age 
group has to carry the highest insurange 
premiums? Yes this, as suggested in Typ 
SiGX, may help—but the real problem js 
making the well, healthy, well-balanced 
people aware of their responsibility, , | 


Jupy Just 
LAKEWOoop, CALIF. 


THE CROSS 


It was good to see another article on™ 
the Cross by Father Bertrand Weaver, CP, 
in your November issue . 
I have 


from 


personally culled these artices4 
issues but, for real worth, ] 
should like to see them in booklet form, 

Mrs. HERBERT N. Dawes 
PELHAM MANor, N, Y, 


your 


IRREVERENCE 


I agree with your statement (October, 
page 12) that irreverence is the gyeatest sin 
of the twentieth century. . . 

Miss JULITTA MEEMKEN 


St. Croup, MINN, 


THE ARABS 


Thank you for another splendid editorial 
on the Near East—‘‘Betrayal of the Arabs” 
in the September issue. Once again you 
have scored a bull’s-eye. 

JOANNE C. BRAUN 


De_mar, N. Y. 


“RIGHT-TO-WORK” 


Your recent “Right-to-Work” editorial was 


406 Colorado see W., Washington | vecations one of the best editorials I have ever read, 


I am not a union member, but I realiz 
that what your editorial stated was abs0- 
lutely correct. Many of my friends, all of 
members, 








union 
editorial was excellent. .. 
Don Davp 


whom are 
thought 


likewise not 
your 


See YOURSELF 
as a PASSIONIST 


As A PRIEST You Will: Pray and 
Study in Seminary or Monastery, 
Be Ordained, Preach Missions, Re- 
treats As Missionary Home or 
Abroad. 


As A BROTHER You Will: Pray 
and Work in the Monastery, Learn- preoccupied with pushing extremes. 

ing Trades to help with Monastery J. F. MaHony 
supplies and maintenance. Brieiir, N. J : 


PHILA., PA. 


Perhaps abuses of management caused the : 
pendulum to swing and favor labor but #9 
Right-to-Work Laws are enacted, “Labor” 
will have only its own behavior to thank % 
\ nonviolent mediating solution might be 
found if so many of our brains were not 





For Complete Information write to: 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


Passionist Monastery 
5700 North Harlem Avenue 
Chicago 31, Illinois 





Your article “Right-to-Work Laws’ 8 
most amazing and is not based on facts; ™@ 
fact, it is so far from the facts that I do met 
want to continue my subscription. 


C. W. jee 


General Vocational Director 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


If you live in any state east of Ohio. If you live in Ohio or west of it. 





\FFTON, Mo. 








We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





